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The aim of Mill Mutual 


Fire Insurance is to re- 
duce the cost of insurance 


by reducing the losses. 





| ILL MUTUALS 


Reeene Hemteas Five Bison Ces. 66s occ ce cc ees sovsiwwesewes cesses Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. atacaletinh acoariete gdeei eae Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... ee ec cecccees Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association. .............0c ccc ccecccecceccece Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co... ...........2. ce eeeecees Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................02.000 eee eeee Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co......6... oc cccecsiccccscvcccsoecveses Chicago, Il. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... ...............c cee ececees Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... 2... cccsccccccsccsccces Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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Season's Greetings 


Q 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Q 








No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 


Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna.—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, M¢gr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga.—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 


General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 
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THIS MONTH 
& 


HE Winter session of the Commis- 

sioners Association in the Deep 
South proved to be of such moment, 
particularly as to speeches given, that 
we find ourselves blessed with too much 
copy to crowd into the space available 
for a report of the meeting. Accord- 
ingly we will have to defer publication 
of Mr. Sawyer's excellent paper on 
Flexiblity In American Insurance’ de- 
livered before the Casualty and Surety 
Committee, and of Mr. Zimmerman's 
address on ''Problems of Life Under- 
writers.'' These however, will be as in- 
teresting later as now *° We have made 
the speech of Sidney O. Smith the sub- 
ject of an editorial which is intended 
to be constructive comment ® And the 
addresses of Commissioners Gontrum 
and McCormack are printed in almost 
full text. We recommend them as in- 
structive reading ® For one reason or 
another the Christmas spirit has been 
curtailed somewhat in this issue; so we 
take occasion now to wish you all (Note 
the reflection of our visit to Biloxi) the 
most cordial of holiday greetings. 


NEXT MONTH 


ESIDE the items mentioned above 

we have what we think is a group 
of snappy subjects for January — fire, 
casualty, life —done up in unusual 
fashion, some educational, some with a 
hint of war in them. Nineteen forty 
should be an interesting year. 
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EDITORIALLY 
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NE of the most romantic of the sentimentalities 
clustering about the Christmastide is the peren- 
nial story of soldiers in opposing trenches com- 
ing forth into no man’s land just after the stroke of 
midnight and joining in Yuletime carols, after which 
tobacco and other luxuries are exchanged as an evidence 


of great goodwill 
BELLS OUT OF TUNE FOR mong men. It has 
INSURANCE CHRISTMAS 


happened, too, as 
well authenticated 
instances abundantly 
prove. It is a beautiful idea and who can say that it 
does not look forward to a final abolishment of war 
itself. Sometimes we have wished that a similar armis- 
tice might occur during the holiday week on the insur- 
ance battleground. But, as things are now, the fraternal 
spirit does not seem to be well-enough developed to 
make practical any cessation of hostilities. 


If there is not machine-gun fire there is bayonet 
work being done at barbed-wire barricades, or if that 
is absent there are bombs to be watched for from zoom- 
ing planes that scream their way over friend and foe 
alike. How can there be holly when agents’ commis- 
sions are going down, how can there be candle-lighted 
trees when loss ratios are going up, how can there be 
mistletoe when the spirit of co-operation is being damned 
from one end of the country to the other, how can there 
be joy to the insurance world when so many people are 
dissatisfied with how the other fellow goes about selling 
or purchasing policies? Unless there may be hope in 
the suggestion (as someone has lately remarked) that 
there is material at hand to make a new world since the 
first one was also made of chaos. 


Now, of course, we think we know of one insurance 
editor who plans nevertheless to get his bit of turkey 
and stuffing and cranberry sauce on the day of the big 
feast, but he will likewise keep his ear cocked for the 
sound of explosions at the insurance front and be ready 
to rush where hot news is clamoring to be reported. 
Although the policyholders may not realize it, the com- 
panies know all too well that eternal vigilance is the 
price of insurance peace. 


It is an interesting observation that the bombs now 
falling or shells arching over to explode in insurance 
executives’ front offices are the natural result of old 
feuds allowed to develop to the point of obsession. Most 
of these destructive missiles are loaded with high-pow- 
ered dynamite developed from competitive formulas. 
For example the T. N. E. C. investigation, the shadow 
of which, trailing over the landscape, brings anticipa- 
tory jitters to many a stock insurance general manager, 
may be set down as the direct result of rampant com- 
mercialism developed during the days'when money was 
easy and lush profits from speculation made certain in- 
surance groups reckless of the public interest. But here 
it is and by many it is not regarded as a bright star 
in the Christmas sky. 

Other bombs whose detonation may jangle the 
Christmas tunes must also be watched for. More im- 
minent than ever before is the possibility that a high- 
speed plane will drop a Federal regulation pineapple 
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into a certain section of the insurance camp. Here and 
there a Commissioner may decide to take a shot at a 
company or group which shows evidence of being guilty 
of some long-standing evils. There may be recurring 
echoes of the Missouri compromise incident. Legislatures 
may be preparing ground mines for insurance companies 
to set off when they do not watch their step. There is 
much reason to think that courtrooms will soon resound 
with the thunder of technical insurance oratory. Suicidal 
assaults, born of competitive despair, are even now being 
made on strong mutual entrenchments by stock-agent 
associations in their territorial conventions. The boycott 
racket is likely being pursued coincident with Christmas 
shopping. The top may be about to blow off of the 
compensation setup in several states. In fact, St. Nicho- 
las may not be the one who will be filling the insurance 
stockings this year — rather it may be the Old Nick, 
and he is not a Saint. 


eee 
HE speech of Mr. Sidney O. Smith, President of 
the National Association of Insurance Agents, at 
the Commissioners meeting in Biloxi was an ad- 
dress which deserves considerable attention and we rec- 


ommend that all members of Mr. Smith’s organization 
read it carefully. 


THE SPEECH BY 
SIDNEY O. SMITH 


There was much to admire 
in his well-restrained presenta- 
tion and little to quarrel with, 
the only deviation that attracted 
our interest being the intima- 
tion that the stock companies were the sole sponsors of 
the agency system. 

However, it is to Mr. Smith’s pronouncement of ideals 
that we urge his fellow agents’ attention. We may as 
well start with his declaration: 

“I am coming to you with no pride of opinion; nor as an 
advocate of any inflexible plan of selling insurance; nor as 
a defender of the status quo. A prescription as a cure-all 
for our insurance ills has not yet been found and no gratu- 
itous advice on that search is to be offered. * * * * 

“Let it be said in the beginning that agency leaders are 
acquainted with and sympathetic toward an awakened public 
interest in the processes of government; with the new de- 
mands upon private enterprise to manifest a broader social 
altitude; and with the new impatience toward the selfishness 
and abuses of the old order. We believe that all men and 
institutions that do not sense and respond to these changes 
are blind and invite their own elimination.” 

We fear that there are too many stock agents who 
have no such shining maxim hanging on the wall of 
their business mind. They may bring themselves to 
mingle occasionally with mutual agents, but in the field 
it is their practice to plunge the knife to the hilt. They 
tell their prospects that mutual insurance is not only 
unsound, but that it is communistic and that its agents 
are out to destroy the American way of life. The very 
association of which Mr. Smith is the distinguished 
president spent nearly the whole period of their national 
convention trying to hang the red flag of Stalin’s Mos- 
cow on mutual insurance. With so sound a thinker as 
Mr. Smith now at the head of the agents’ organization, 
this burst of competitive fantasy is not likely to occur 
again, but the new executive will have a hard time 
heading off the viciously untrue propaganda, and other 
innuendoes of the same ilk, which have so long been in- 
grained in the daily selling program of many stock 
agents. It is no wonder that the speaker in all honesty 
declared : 

“We are facing our follies.of the past. * * * Both com- 
panies and agents have permitted a tragic policy of smug- 
ness and mystery to develop this operation. * * * By our 
own ineptitude we observe a major and indispensable busi- 
ness confronted by a critical and challenging public.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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Lest we be accused of picking and 
choosing parts of quotations, may 
we refer the reader to the full text 
of the speech printed elsewhere in 
this issue. Also, we point out that 
in the same paragraph occurred the 
statement we referred to earlier as 
being the only item we had to quar- 
rel with, charged to Mr. Smith spec- 
ifically : 

“For generations private capital has 
supplied sound indemnity under a na- 
tionwide and economic plan of distribu- 
tion known as stock company insurance 
and the American agency system.” 

Here he definitely assigned stock 
parenthood to an institution of which 
he said earlier, “There is little to 
show of parenthood by either”. (Mu- 
tual or stock.) 


We like better his remark which 
completes the thought: 

“It is more accurate to describe this 
peculiar American institution as a group 
of independent insurance distributors 
who have survived the changing years 
because of their personal, creative and 
beneficial salesmanship. Like Topsy, it 
just grew — with little direction or 
proper guardianship from without. And 
thereby hangs a tale and a striking 
lesson.” 

This is a pretty good appraisal of 
the situation as it stands. However, 
it has been distorted by the average 
stock agent, who recognizes no king 
but his own Caesar, and who some- 
how contrives to distinguish between 
stock agents as the only simon-pure 
legitimate insurance men, and mutual 
agents as some sort of fallen augels 
— and, going farther, classifies a 
dollar of commission as clean and 
wholesome, but a dollar paid to a 
salaried agent as a kind of filthy 
lucre. 

Stock people generally also may 

profit by finding a deep meaning in 
the following: 
“The changing conditions of progress 
required from insurance a more intri- 
cate and refined coverage and under the 
new order the incompetent agent not 
only cannot justify himself but becomes 
a company liability.” 

Is not an incompetent agent one 
who cannot try to sell his own prop- 
osition without calling his competitor 
names? Perhaps a good deal of the 
complaint of stock agents that they 
can no longer make a decent living 
has sprung from the disgust of insur- 
ance buyers because of these tactics. 
One may ask why the mutuals ob- 
ject if all this increases mutual busi- 
ness. Well, we are not so much 
interested in simply taking away 
business from a competitive system. 
Fundamentally we should like to see 
the insurance business conducted on 
a high plane which would command 
the universal approval of the public. 

There are possibilities to insurance 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


IT IS ESTIMATED THAT A TOTAL OF 
21,343,500,000 GALLONS OF GASOLINE 
will be consumed by motorists in the 
United States during 1939 — The 
1939 national income of the United 
States will approximate $68,500,000,- 
000, it is estimated, about $4,500,- 
000,000 higher than last year—Fire 
losses in the United States exceed 
those of Europe ten to one, or $3.00 
per capita compared with 30c abroad 
— Tax collectors took more money 
from motorists in 1938 than all the 
motor factories received for new cars 
and trucks sold in the United States 
during the year — A survey recently 
completed by a life insurance com- 
pany reveals that average cold costs 
about $15.00 including time out from 
work — One hundred twenty-one 
thousand government employees will 
be engaged in taking the 1940 census 
— American Automobile Association 
estimates that 52,500,000 people took 
motor vacations during 1939, spend- 
ing on their way $5,000,000,000, or 
$1,000,000,000 more than went for 
the same purpose in 1929. 


Palmer Issues Annual Insur- 
ance Department Report 


RESIDENTS OF ILLINOIS PAID $453,- 
837,953 IN INSURANCE PREMIUMS IN 
1938, the recently published annual 
report of Ernest Palmer, Illinois Di- 
rector of Insurance, reveals. Total 
life insurance premiums were $222,- 
486,711, casualty $85,754,074 and fire 
$61,199,630. 

The report, which covers the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, showed 
that the income of the Department 
for that year was $7,337,186, while 
the expenses of the Department were 
$621,893, leaving a “profit” of $6,- 
715,292 available for other state ex- 
penditures. 


During the year the Department 
issued licenses to 92,460 agents and 
brokers. Approximately 37,000 of 
these were new applicants who took 
an examination given:by the Depart- 
ment. Renewal applicants are not re- 
quired to take an examination. Fifty- 


seven hearings on complaints against 
license holders were heard during 
the year, and twenty-three licenses 
were revoked. 

eee 


Insurance Teachers Program 
Announced 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY TEACHERS OF INSURANCE 
has announced the program for their 
annual meeting to be held in Phila- 
delphia on December 27. The meet- 
ing will be divided into an afternoon 
session, a dinner meeting and an eve- 
ning session. 

“War Problems and Marine In- 
surance”, by Henry H. Reid, New 
York, general manager, North Amer- 
ica; “Insurance Developments After 
1940”, by Frank Dickinson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois ; “Property Life In- 
surance”, by Hans Heyman, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, are subjects sched- 
uled for presentation at the afternoon 
session. Discussions of Mr. Hey- 
man’s and Mr. Dickinson’s papers 
will be conducted by Lawrence J. 
Ackerman, Newark University, and 
G. Wright Hoffman, respectively. 

The speaker for the dinner meeting 
has not yet been decided upon. 

“Savings Bank Insurance” will be 
the subject of an address by Paul 
Taylor of the New York Insurance 
Department at the evening session. 
In addition delegates will hear an ad- 
dress on “New York and _ Illinois 
Codes”, by Harold C. Havighurst, of 
Northwestern University. 

ee @« ® 


Mutual Insurance of School 
Property Upheld in Colorado 


IN AN OPINION DATED NOVEMBER 
20, 1939, ATTORNEY GENERAL BYRON 
G. Rogers of Colorado asserts that 
school districts of that state may in- 
sure in mutual insurance companies 
under policies in which the assess- 
ment liability is definitely limited, or 
under non-assessable policies. This 
affirms the position favorable to mu- 
tual insurance which was taken in 


1932 by the Colorado Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office. 
The opinion was requested by Col- 














orado Insurance Commissioner Luke 
J. Kavanaugh. It contradicts the 
position taken by the Commissioner 
in a letter dated July 14, 1939, which 
was made public only recently. 


Boysen Named Deputy 
Pennsylvania Commissioner 


ALFRED C. BOYSEN OF GLENSIDE, AN 
EMPLOYEE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Insurance Department since 1933, 
has been appointed Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner, according to an an- 
nouncement from Harrisburg. Mr. 
Boysen joined the State Department 
with an excellent background in in- 
surance accounting and recently had 
served as chief examiner of casualty 
companies. 
ee @ ®@ 


Three Medical Care 


Corporations Formed 
in New York 


THREE NON-PROFIT CORPORATIONS 
HAVE BEEN FORMED IN NEW YORK 
State to insure individuals against 
the expenses of medical care, it has 
been announced by Louis H. Pink, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

The formation of these corpora- 
tions: became possible last June when 
Governor Lehman signed the new 
Insurance Code which included a 
provision for non-profit medical in- 
demnity corporations, and which is 
generally known as the Piper-Hamp- 
ton Bill. 

The consent to the formation of 
these corporations was granted by 
both the insurance and the welfare 
departments. A corporation cannot 
actually do business until a license is 
obtained from the Insurance Depart- 
ment, but the granting of a permit 
enables it to solicit subscribers. 

The first permit was granted to 
Medical and Surgical Care, Inc., of 
Utica, New York, which will oper- 
ate in twelve counties in the general 
vicinity of Utica. The corporation 
will pay for medical care provided 
to its subscribers through duly li- 
censed physicians and it will be pat- 
terned generally after existing volun- 
tary hospital associations. 

A permit to solicit subscribers has 
also been issued to Associated Health 
Foundation, Inc., which will servé 
residents in the counties of New 


York, Bronx, Kings and Queens. In 
this plan, unlike that of the Utica 
corporation, there is no dollar limita- 
tion on the amount of medical care 
for which reimbursement will be pro- 
vided and no deduction made either 
for the first call in any illness or for 
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the initial expense in any contract 
year. 

The third of these corporations, 
Medical Expense Fund of New York, 
Inc., has not as yet applied for a 
permit to solicit subscribers, but it is 
expected that it will do so in the near 
future. This plan, which is reported 
to have the general backing of the 
medical profession in the area will 
differ somewhat in the method of 
compensating the doctor. It is un- 
derstood that the plan of the Medi- 
cal Expense Fund of New York, 
Inc., will provide for the payment of 
the doctor on a unit basis, so much 
for each call. Associated Health 
Foundation, Inc., although it will use 
unit basis for its specialists, will not 
compensate the family physician on 
a unit basis but will pay him a stated 
percentage of the premiums collected 
from those subscribers who are his 
patients. 


Set Deadline for 1940 Spring 
Wheat Applications 


THE FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION HAS ANNOUNCED FEBRU- 
ary 29 as the deadline for acceptance 
of applications for “all-risk”’ insurance 
on the 1940 spring wheat crop. The 
closing date applies to receipt of com- 
pleted and paid-up applications in 
county AAA offices. 

Determination of the February 29 
deadline for spring wheat follows the 
Corporation’s established policy of 
taking applications from growers only 
before seeding of the crop, according 
to Leroy K. Smith, manager of the 
Corporation. The early application 
deadline eliminates the condition of 
the growing crop as a factor in the 
distribution of the insurance, placing 
both the farmer and the Corporation 
on the same ground with regard to 
the prospects of the crop to be in- 
sured, he said. 

County AAA committees in the 
spring wheat area are ready to begin 
writing insurance immediately, ac- 
cording to the manager. During the 
past summer and fall they have been 
determining the insurable yields and 
‘premium rates for practically all 
wheat farms. These rates are deter- 
mined from the yield and loss experi- 
ence of the farm, either historical, 
or appraised under a “key” farm sys- 
tem, for the 13-year base period, 
1926-38. In many counties growers 
will be able to sign up for insurance 
at the same time they fill out their 
1940 AAA farm plan. 

Under the 1940 wheat insurance 
program, premiums for the insurance 
must be paid at the time the applica- 
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tion is completed. The grower may 
pay his premium with wheat, cash, 
or by an advance against future pay- 
ments to be earned under the AAA 
program. Payments in wheat are 
made by delivering an acceptable 
warehouse receipt for wheat, equiv- 
alent in value to the amount of wheat 
called for by the premium. 


Payments in cash may be made by 
cash, check, or money order equiva- 
lent in value to the specified wheat 
premium at the prevailing market 
price. All growers who are eligible 
for AAA payments may file a request 
with the county committee for an 
advance, which, if approved, will be 
used to pay the premium and will be 
deducted from the future AAA pay- 
ments earned by the producer. 


Corporation officials anticipate a 
substantial increase in the amount of 
insurance written in the spring wheat 
belt. During the 1939 program, spring 
wheat policies made up approximately 
60,000 of the total of 165,000 policies 
issued by the Corporation. As of 
November 9 more than 302,000 paid- 
up applications had been received 
mostly from winter wheat growers. 
Growers taking out this insurance 
have paid premiums amounting to 
11,074,000 bushels, to insure 83,198,- 
000 bushels production on an esti- 
mated 8,600,000 acres. 


Terminal Grain Elevators Dust 
Control Criticized 


OFFICIALS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
OPERATION OF TERMINAL GRAIN ELE- 
vators were taken to task for not in- 
sisting upon adequate dust control 
precautions in an address which Dr. 
David J. Price, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engin- 
eering of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, delivered re- 
cently to a special meeting of the 
Chicago chapter of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents. 


The meeting was held to consider 
dust explosion prevention in termi- 
nal grain elevators, with particular 
reference to the disastrous explosion 
and fire in the Rosenbaum and Norris 
grain elevators in Chicago on May 
11, 1939, when nine men lost their 
lives, thirty were injured, and prop- 
erty estimated at $3,500,000 was de- 
stroyed. 


Dr. Price indicated that satisfac- 
tory progress in the control of such 
disasters has not been made, and 
pointed out that since 1930 there 
have been fifty-six dust explosions in 
grain elevators. They have killed 
forty persons, injured 145, and caused 
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property damage estimated at $7,- 
500,000. 


“Much of this loss can be assigned 
to lack of provision by the elevator 
companies for adequate dust control 
during handling, storing, and ship- 
ping operations”, Dr. Price asserted. 
“These explosions constituted some 
36 per cent of the total number of 
dust explosions in industrial plants 
during the entire period. They are 
a positive indication that more defi- 
nite attention must be given to dust- 
explosion prevention in grain ele- 
vators.” 


He indicated that some officials 
having charge of the weighing of 
grain in the elevators had not been 
sympathetic toward the use of dust- 
removal systems, because they held 
that the removal of dust materially 
reduces the weight of the grain. This 
Dr. Price denied, while emphasizing 
the importance of installing adequate 
dust control and collection. systems. 

“In many instances existing regu- 
lations which prohibit the application 
of air suction before weighing grain 
entering a terminal grain elevator 
prevent the elevator operator from 
providing adequate protection. In- 
vestigations have shown that many 
of the dust collection systems installed 
in grain elevators could not be used 
or were dismantled because of the 
objections of the officials having juris- 
diction over the weighing of the grain. 
The weighing departments claimed 
that grain weights were greatly af- 
fected by the action of suction used 
in collecting the dust. 


“Reports of tests conducted by a 
number of elevator operators, how- 
ever, indicated that the weight of the 
dust removed was almost negligible, 
and some experienced grain-handling 
operators claimed that less weight 
was lost by suction than in handling 
grain by means of poor machinery, 
with no dust-collecting equipment. 


“To prevent the pickup of solid 
grain an average air velocity at the 
intakes of properly designed suction 
hoods should be limited to five hun- 
dred feet per minute. Inspection traps 
can be installed in branch pipe lines 
at convenient locations, permitting 
determination by inspection whether 
or not solid grain is being carried 
away by the dust-removal system.” 


Named Round Table Head 


BERNICE MEISTROFF, AGENT FOR 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE AT KANSAS CITY, 
has been appointed Chairman of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Asso- 
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ciation of Life Underwriters for 1939- 
40, it has been announced by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of that group. 


Mrs. Meistroff’s appointment fol- 
lowed the resignation of Alberta 
Allen, Massachusetts Mutual, St. 


Louis, who was obliged to retire from 
the chairmanship because of the pres- 
sure of other duties. The Round 
Table Executive Committee is com- 
posed of: Miss Allen, Sara Frances 
Jones, Agent for the Equitable So- 
ciety in Chicago; Helen B. Rock- 
well, Agent for the National Life of 
Vermont in Cleveland, and Helen 
Summy, Agent for the Equitable So- 
ciety in St. Joseph. 


Strike For Higher 
Commissions 


THE FOLLOWING ITEM WHICH AP- 
PEARED IN THE DECEMBER 7TH ISSUE 
of the National Underwriter reveals 
an interesting development of a re- 
cent incident. 

“Now that Insurance Director Palmer 
of Illinois has rescinded his ruling fix- 
ing the commissions to agents and brok- 
ers on automobile, fire, theft and colli- 
sion business, company people say that 
they are being pressed by producers 
for higher commissions in all lines. 
Some brokers and agents are expound- 
ing the theory that since there is no 
longer any restraint on the part of the 
state, the companies should be willing 
to improve the margin for producers. 
These demands are coming, company 
people say, from producers who have 
never suffered any reduction in com- 
missions but who feel that psychologi- 
cally the time is ripe to strike for an 
increase.” 


Report on National Council 


GENERAL MANAGER W. F. ROEBER 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON COM- 
pensation Insurance in a report de- 
livered at a recent meeting of the 
organization gave a summary of its 
activities in the past year. 


Included in the list of subjects dis- 
cussed by Mr. Roeber were: 1939 
rate revision, legislation, national 
pure premiums, unit statistical plan, 
medical class study plan, experience 
rating plan and supplementary rat- 
ing plan, rate-making, retrospective 
rating plan, occupational disease pro- 
gram, uninsured risk problem, test 
payroll audit, basis manual amend- 
ments, claim matters and bureau ad- 
ministration. The present member- 
ship of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance includes seventy- 
two stock companies, twenty-four 
mutuals, six state fund, four recipro- 
cals and two Lloyds carriers. 
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Farm Meeting Hears Praise of 
Comprehensive Policies 


THE TREND TOWARD COMPREHEN- 
SIVE COVERAGE IN AUTOMOBILE AND 
other casualty fields, which has be- 
come particularly marked during the 
past year, received the approval of 
Dr. V. N. Valgren, principal agricul- 
tural economist of the Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, in his 
recent address before the insurance 
section of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation at Chicago. 


He pointed out that current exten- 
sions of coverage help to bridge gaps 
that could result in serious losses, 
and are a long step toward the com- 
plete protection which the average 
assured desires. But that another 
current trend — that toward indemni- 
fication for all losses, however small, 
as long as they result from stipulated 
hazards — he characterized as lead- 
ing to an abuse of the principles of 
insurance. Such a trend results, nec- 
essarily, in increased insurance costs 
and makes it difficult for persons of 
limited means, such as farmers, to 
secure the protection which they de- 
sire. He stressed the fact that the 
widespread use today of the automo- 
bile in rural areas has made the 
farmer conscious of the fact that his 
insurance needs are no longer taken 
care of by the fire and windstorm 
policies on his buildings which he 
once deemed sufficient. 

Other speakers at the session in- 
cluded Donald Kirkpatrick of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
P. E. Edwards of the Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Company of In- 
diana, and L. A. Taylor of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau. 


“Make This a Safe Christmas” 


A FOLDER ENTITLED “MAKE THIS A 
SAFE CHRISTMAS” HAS BEEN PRE- 
pared by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association in response to re- 
quests by members for help in spon- 
soring campaigns for holiday safety 
in their communities. 


The pamphlet states that in homes, 
too numerous to mention, the gayest 
hours of the year have served as 
means of tragedy. A thousand Christ- 
mas trees burn in as many homes 











each year. Hundreds of fires start 
from Christmas lighting. Flammable 
decorations threaten dwellings, clubs 
and stores. Discarded wrappings in- 
crease the number of rubbage fires. 

If you would escape and have those 
dear to you escape the calamity of 
a holiday fire, read and follow some 
of the simple safety rules outlined in 
the pamphlet : 


“Your Christmas tree and the dec- 
orations on it are fire hazards which 
you will want to watch most care- 
fully this Christmas. Remember that, 
when you bring a tree into your house 
or any other heated building, it is 
going to begin to dry up. If it is a 
fresh cut tree, it will not take fire any 
more easily during the first day or 
two than would the evergreen shrubs 
growing outside. Unlike them, how- 
ever, it becomes a more serious fire 
hazard every hour. At the end of 
the week, it will probably be highly 
flammable. 


“It is best to plan to bring in the 
tree, one that you know is fresh, as 
short a time before Christmas as pos- 
sible, and to remove it as soon after- 
wards as you can. If you do this, or- 
dinary precaution should prevent it 
from taking fire. The tree can be kept 
looking fresh and saved from drying 
out if you set it up in a pan of water. 
Chemists have suggested that its 
combustibility can be reduced still 
further by allowing it to absorb a 
solution of ammonium sulphate be- 
fore it is set up. The point in the 
room that you select for your tree 
should be well away from the stoves, 
radiators, heat registers and other 
sources of heat. When you smoke, 
keep far enough away from the tree 
to be sure you won’t drop sparks 
on it. 


“The candle for Christmas light- 
ing is still taking its yearly toll of 
lives and property. To be sure, it is 
found on Christmas trees more rarely 
every year, but none the less, it is 
used unwisely in many homes and 
public places during the Christmas 
season. Open flame lighting is, from 
a safety point of view, entirely out 
of place anywhere where there is 
something to burn. You may get 
away with it if you set up your can- 
dles and lamps well away from 
Christmas trees, window curtains, and 
burnable decorations, have a fire ex- 
tinguisher, and then keep constant 
watch over them. Such precautions 
are not needed for the equally at- 
tractive electric lights made especially 
for decorations. But it is important 
that your set of Christmas tree lights 
be in good condition. A short circuit 
in worn wiring might be sufficient 
to start the tree burning. If your 
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fuses are of proper rating, too many 
lights from one set of outlets will 
blow them. If this happens, eliminate 
some of the lights and replace the 
blown fuse with another of the same 
size and rating. 

“If you decorate your house elabo- 
rately you have another and very 
serious hazard to consider, unless you 
use incombustible material. Elabo- 
rate and festooned decorations are an 
important feature of most parties and 
celebrations held during the holiday 
season in clubs, dance halls, and other 
public places. A number of terrible 
fire tragedies have occurred when 
small fires flashed across halls filled 
with combustible hangings. Many 
communities have regulations requir- 
ing that such decorations be treated 
to reduce flammability. Flame-proof 
materials can be purchased at many 
stores. Insist on them.” 


Discuss Wartime Sabotage at 
Fire Marshals’ Meeting 


AN INFORMAL APPRAISAL OF THE 
POSSIBILITY OF INDUSTRIAL SABOTAGE 
in Canada and the United States, as 
an outgrowth of the state of war now 
existing in Europe, proved the most 
interesting feature of the semi-i2- 
nual meeting of the fire marsha” 
section of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association held in Chicago on 
December 8. The discussion was led 
by W. J. Scott, provincial fire mar- 
shal of Ontario, and T. A. Fleming, 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 


Next meeting of the section will 
be held at Atlantic City, N. J., on 
May 6-7, in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association. 

A considerable portion of the dis- 
cussion centered about the recent war 
emergency bulletin dispatched by 
Fire Marshal Scott to all of Onta- 
rio’s fire department chiefs. This 
called attention to such laws as the 
Defence of Canada Regulations and 
the Ontario Public Works Protec- 
tion Acts, and drew a number of 
extremely timely lessons from the 
experiences which European commu- 
nities have had recently in the pre- 
cautions which are necessary to 
prevent widespread damage from 
bombing raids. Bombing of North 
American areas was indicated to be 
a remote contingency, but the possi- 
bility of sabotage was pointed out as 
being somewhat more immediate. 

Special stress was placed upon 
protection against sabotage of petro- 
leum products. The Scott bulletin 
recommended a careful check of petro- 
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leum product bulk storage plants to 
make certain that they conform to 
the regulations which have been 
drafted for diking, fencing, and flood- 
lighting, and of fire-fighting equip- 
ment to make certain that it is pre- 
pared to fight oil fires. The guarding 
of sewers against petroleum leakage 
was stressed. 


Common forms of sabotage listed 
were: Damage, often concealed, to 
raw materials at the source or in 
transportation to the point of process- 
ing ; damage to machinery or process- 
ing equipment ; damage to the finished 
product; destruction of the manufac- 
turer’s plant by fire or bomb; con- 
cealed damage to essential parts of 
manufactured articles possible of de- 
tection only after these have been 
placed in use; concealment of ex- 
plosive or fire bombs in bulk ship- 
ments or in the freight cars or trucks 
transporting such merchandise; con- 
cealment of explosives or fire bombs 
in shipments coming into the plants 
in raw materials or supplies; con- 
cealment of explosives or fire bombs 
or dangerous chemicals in the fuel 
coming to the plant to supply either 
heat or power, particularly important 
being the question of devices con- 
cealed in coal or of chemicals or gaso- 
line added to fuel oil to damage me- 
chinery or to poison employes; and 
interruption of manufacturing by de- 
stroying or damaging power plants 
and power lines. 


“Sabotage is always carefully plan- 
ned and secretly committed”, Fire 
Marshal Scott’s statement asserted, 
with the view of concealing the 
methods used, and enabling the sabo- 
teurs to remain undetected and in 
position to repeat the sabotage as op- 
portunity is afforded. Prevention 
and ‘detection of sabotage is always 
difficult, and the first practical steps 
to combat sabotage include: 


1. Competent guard and watchman 
force to prevent trespassing and to 
enforce safety regulations, and to 
prevent fire and tampering. 


2. Dependable secret service in the 
plant to detect sabotage secretly at- 
tempted, and to detect those whose 
actions seem suspicious and warrant 
careful observation and investigation. 


3. The investigation at times of 
new employes to detect wilful mis- 
representation of their identities and 
antecedents. 


Remote though the possibility of 
air raids is considered, Air Raid Pre- 
cautions committees have been set 
up in British Columbia and the Mari- 
time Provinces. Their instructions 
include the following: Control of 
lighting; organization of first-aid 
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posts; information relative to the 
characteristics of incendiary bombs, 
including the instruction that attic 
floors be covered to a two-inch depth 
with sand or earth, because of the fact 
that such bombs are usually stopped 
by the first floor which they strike 
after penetrating roofs ; and the prep- 
aration of a suitable room to which 
residents of a structure can repair in 
case of an air-raid alarm. 

Other matters discussed at the fire 
marshal’s session were the campaign 
to secure adoption of a model fire- 
works law by legislatures, recent de- 
velopments in arson control, and the 
safeguarding of liquefied petroleum 
gases. 

e* ee ® 


Blackall on Laundry Insurance 


JOHN C. BLACKALL, CONNECTICUT 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, IN A RE- 
cent statement said that laundrymen 
of the state who charged customers a 
definite extra amount for the insur- 
ance of goods in their custody must 
be licensed as insurance agents. 
Laundrymen may avoid such a re- 
quirement, however, the Commis- 
sioner indicated, by including the in- 
surance charge in the over-all charge 
for laundry service. 


Commissioner Blackall stated that 
“If a merchant desires to secure in- 
surance coverage for his products or 
for property of others in his custody, 
that is his business and we aie not 
tremendously interested in it. 


“This assumes that he pays the 
premiums out of the gross costs to 
him. But if a merchant charges a 
definite amount of money for a serv- 
ice and then a definite amount to 
pay for the insurance on the goods 
while in his custody, the persons who 
receive that payment should be li- 
censed as insurance agents because 
no matter what it is called, it is in 
fact the collection of a premium.” 


Predicts Farm Fire Losses Will 
Show Increase in 1939 


THAT FARM FIRE LOSSES MAY BE 
EXPECTED TO SHOW A SUBSTANTIAL 
increase for 1939 over 1938 — pos- 
sibly reaching a total of more than 
$100,000,000 — was the conclusion 
voiced before the meeting of the Farm 
Fire Protection Committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association 
December 5 by Dr. V. N. Valgren, 
principal agricultural economist of 
the Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington. He indicated that the 
losses have been largely of the pre- 
ventable type, having been due prin- 
cipally to defective  chimneys* and 
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heating plants, spontaneous ignition, 
matches and smoking, misuse of elec- 
tricity, gasoline and kerosene, and 
combustible roofs. He recommended 
more nearly adequate inspections of 
farm buildings, and the removal of 
recognized fire hazards. 


Dr. David J. Price, of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and En- 
gineering of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, presided at 
the meeting. 


Reports of a number of subcom- 
mittees were received at the gather- 
ing, including those of the subcom- 
mittees on farm fire losses, construc- 
tion and location of farm buildings, 
lightning protection, electrical instal- 
lations on farms, first-aid fire appli- 
ances, water systems for fire protec- 
tion on farms, rural community fire 
protection, the handling and storage 
of gasoline and kerosene, and arson. 

Dr. Price led a discussion upon 
the relation of firemen’s training pro- 
grams to rural fire departments. 


Death of Alfred H. Nash 


AS REPORTED IN A SHORT ITEM RE- 
CEIVED AS THE NOVEMBER ISSUE WAS 
going to press, Alfred H. Nash, pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Abington 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
died on November 26th. Death came 
to this veteran New England mutual 
insurance man at the age of 70 fol- 
lowing a heart attack suffered while 
returning to Abington from attending 
a football game. 

Mr. Nash was a native of Abing- 
ton and was educated in the public 
schools of that city. In addition to 
being president of the Abington Mu- 
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tual, he also headed the Howland, 
Nash & Cole Agency of Whitman, 
Mass., and was a trustee of the 
Abington Savings Bank. Particu- 
larly active in mutual insurance or- 
ganization affairs, Mr. Nash served 
as president of the Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association of New England 
from 1914-1916, as a director of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies in 1929-30-31, and for 
many years as National Councillor 


for mutual insurance on the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


Mr. Nash was secretary of the 
John Cutler Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
and belonged to several other Ma- 
sonic bodies. 

Surviving Mr. Nash are his widow 
and one daughter. 


Canadian Fire Losses Down 


THE CANADIAN PUBLICATION MON- 
ETARY TIMES ESTIMATES THAT FIRE 
losses in Canada during November 
totaled $2,028,700, a decrease of ap- 
proximately 25 per cent from the 
total of $2,728,800 reported for the 
corresponding month of last year. 
The November figure was an increase 
over the total of $1,612,600 reported 
for October this year. 


November Fire Loss 
Down 5% 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING NOVEMBER TOTALED $27,248,- 
160, according to preliminary esti- 
mates of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The total for Novem- 
ber is 12 per cent more than that for 
October this year, but 5 per cent less 
than that for the same month of last 
year. Losses for the first eleven 
months of 1939 show an increase of 
$16,248,584 or 6 per cent over the 
corresponding period for 1938. 


Losses for each month of 1937 and 
1938 and the first eleven months of 


1939 are shown in the following 
table : 
1937 1938 1939 

Jan. $25,069,895 $27,676,337 $27,615,316 
Feb. 28,654,962 26,472,626 29,303,520 
Mar. 29,319,029 29,050,968 30,682,168 
Apr. 26,663,854 25,616,112 27,061,522 
May 21,437,739 22,917,577 27,031,700 
June 19,524,765 19,473,617 24,190,700 
July 19,812,485 20,434,688 22,468,304 
Aug. 19,767,314 20,821,184 22,800,500 
Sept. 19,349,756 23,372,528 22,837,250 
Oct. 21,097,670 24,797,624 24,300,500 
Nov. 23,849,673 28,658,695 27,248,160 
Dec; SOI SG FE PICMG ceieiivenn 
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$284,720,094 $302,050,000 $285,539,640 
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Minnesota Gives Precedence 


to Typed-in Clause 


THE MINNESOTA SUPREME COURT 
1i1AS HELD IN THE CASE OF BIWABIK 
Concrete Equity Company v. United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany that if there is conflict in the 
meaning of a printed policy form and 
a typed-in clause, precedence is to be 
given to the latter. 

Facts in the case included the cir- 
cumstance that one clause in the 
printed form operated to exempt the 
company from liability in any acci- 
dent caused by horses owned or used 
by the plaintiff or “any person while 
engaged in maintenance or use of 
same.” The typed-in clause in ques- 
tion included drivers, chauffeurs, and 
their helpers. The Court said in part: 

“The conflict thus appearing cannot be 
reconciled, because drivers, chauffeurs and 
their helpers must necessarily use or main- 
tain animals, vehicles or automobiles 
owned, hired, borrowed or used by assured. 
It must be resolved by applying one of the 
provisions in preference to the other. 

“In choosing the one to be ignored we 
are governed by the rule that provisions in- 
serted in a policy form must be accepted 
in case of conflict with form provisions, as 
disclosing intent of parties. In the policy 
now before us the exclusion set out above 
is part of the printed form; that part 
which makes specific reference to drivers, 
chauffeurs and helpers was typed into the 
policy. 

“We conclude that the latter must take 
precedence over the former and for that 
reason the accident here involved was cov- 
ered by the policy.” 


October Traffic Deaths 
Up Four Per Cent 


AMERICA IS HEADED FOR A BIGGER 
TRAFFIC DEATH TOLL THIS YEAR 
than last unless it improves its walk- 
ing and driving habits in the clos- 
ing weeks of 1939, according to in- 
formation prepared by the National 
Safety Council. The national traffic 
accident situation took a turn for the 
worse in October when deaths num- 


bered 3,410 compared with 3,280 last 


year. October thus was the fourth 
month of the year to show more 
deaths than the corresponding month 
of 1938. June deaths were up four 
per cent, April deaths two per cent, 
and July deaths three per cent. The 
ten-month total this year was 25,650 
compared with 26,090 in the same 
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period of 1938. The National Safety 
Council states that if the November 
and December records are as bad as 
that of October, the two percent sav- 
ings in lives recorded for the first 
ten months of the year will be wiped 
out. Several definitely unfavorable 
aspects of the October record listed 
by the National Safety Council fol- 
low : 


1. There was a 4 per cent national in- 
crease in traffic fatalities over October, 
1938. 

2. October deaths were 13 per cent 
above September, compared with an 
advance of only 10 per cent in the 
normal year. 

3. Twenty-one states had fatality in- 
creases, while only 19 had reductions. 
Eight states have not reported. 

4. Cities, which showed consistent re- 
ductions in the early months of the year, 
reported a 7 per cent increase in deaths 
for October. 


The traffic accident problem has 
been intensified throughout 1939 by 
a continuous increase in travel. Oc- 
tober travel figures are not yet avail- 
able, but there was a 7 per cent ad- 
vance in September and a 6 per cent 
increase for the first nine months of 
the year. As a result of the slight 
decrease in deaths and the increased 
travel, the 1939 fatality rate, based 
on mileage, is 7 per cent lower this 
vear than last. 


Tips on Winter Driving 


THE FOLLOWING TIPS FOR WINTER 
DRIVING HAVE BEEN ISSUED BY THE 
National Safety Council: 

Test brakes for simultaneous gripping. 

Check condition of windshield wiper, 
defroster and tire chains. 

Watch out for children on sleds. 

Travel at less than moderate speeds 
on snow or ice covered highways and 
city streets. The common practice of 
lowering tire pressure gives only slightly 
more traction and not nearly sufficient 
for all-around safety. It also damages 
tires. Non-skid treads on tires are defi- 
nitely helpful on wet pavement, but 
only to a very limited extent on snow, 
while on ice they give no more anti-skid 
protection than smooth tires. 

Leave plenty of room between you 
and the car ahead. Necessity for sudden 
stops and turns should be avoided. 

Take curves slowly, even with chains, 
and don’t try to pass cars ahead of you 
on hills and curves. 

Put on chains wherever dangerous 
packed snow and ice prevails to any 
extent, particularly on hills. Without 
chains or cinders on an icy road it is 
unsafe to overtake vehicles in urban 
areas, and hazardous in rural areas, un- 
less the road is clear for a half mile 
ahead. 

When stopping on ice and snow keep 
car in gear and apply brakes before you 
would in dry weather. Use tire chains 
but drive as if you didn’t have them. 
They add appreciably to control of car. 
On ice and sriow chains on rear wheels 
alone reduce stopping distances 25 to 
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35 -per cent; and-on all four wheels 40 
to 50 per cent. “Pump” brakes even 
with chains, to keep wheels from lock- 
ing completely. 

Exercise greater caution generally and 
open cowl ventilator to force out pos- 
sible carbon monoxide gas, since open- 
ing side windows alone reduces inside 
air pressure and sucks exhaust gases 
through floor boards. 

Remember: “An Ounce of Prevention 
Is Worth a Pound of Cure”. 


Keefer Joins L. M. C. 


SEVERAL PERSONNEL CHANGES IN 
THE LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASU- 
alty Company and its affiliated com- 
panies have been announced by James 
S. Iwemper, president. W. Dean 
Keefer, widely known safety en- 
gineering expert and chief engineer 
and director of the Industrial Divi- 
sion of the National Safety Council, 
has joined the I.umbermens staff as 
assistant to the vice president in 
charge of safety engineering. 

N. D. Flanagin, fourth vice presi- 
dent, formerly manager of the Busi- 
ness Extension Department, has been 
appointed manager of the newly or- 


ganized Production Department of 
the Kemper organization. He _ has 
been succeeded as manager of the 


Business Extension Department by 
J. P. Dobyns, formerly director of 
safety publicity. 
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Palmer Rescinds Commission 


Order 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
ERNEST PALMER OF ILLINOIS, UNDER 
date of November 27, dispatched the 
following letter to all companies writ- 
ing automobile, fire, theft and colli- 
sion insurance in the state: 
Gentlemen: 

Governor 
lows under 
“Honorable 
Director of Insurance, 

Springfield, Illinois. 
Dear Director Palmer: 

I have had occasion to consider your 
Bulletin AR-29, issued October 10, 
1939, directed to all companies writing 
automobile, fire, theft and collision in- 
surance in the State of Illinois. It is ap- 
parently designed to reduce insurance 
costs to the public on financed automo- 
biles. 

I am in accord with these objectives 
and feel that every support should be 
given to the Department to accomplish 
such an end. 

However, I have to raise a question 
about an integral part of this bulletin. 
It concerns the definite fixing of maxi- 
mum commissions for agents and allow- 
ances to licensed brokers, which was to 
become effective January 1, 1940. This 
ruling, of such importance in the rela- 
tion between insurance companies and 
their agents and brokers, in the de- 
termination of the amount of commis- 


Horner wrote me as fol- 
date of November 6, 1939: 
Ernest Palmer, 
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sions of official act, seems to me to ex- 
ceed the specific authority vested in the 
department by the Article of the In- 
surance Code relative to automobile in- 
surance rates. 

You may call upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State to have him consider 
my judgment of this issue. The worthy 
objectives of a Department of Insur- 
ance, with far-flung influence and direct 
interest to such a great part of the pub- 
lic, merit the closest attention and re- 
gard of every official concerned. In 
this understanding, the rights of all, — 
the public, the insurance companies, the 
agents and brokers — should be fully 
protected and conserved. 

I am sure you will feel agreeable in 
rescinding that part of the order in 
Sulletin AR-29 relative to maximum 
commissions and brokerage. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry Horner, 
Governor.” 

In accordance with Governor Hor- 
ner’s wishes, following receipt of this 
letter I discussed the law and point at 
issue thoroughly with Attorney General 
John Cassidy, who has confirmed the 
(‘overnor’s judgment. 

Consequently, you will please be ad- 
vised that the portion of the order re- 
latng to maximum commissions and 
brokerages payable to agents and brok- 
ers is hereby rescinded. All other pro- 
\R-29 remain in effect. 


Forney Named Director of 
Safety Council’s Industrial 
Division 

W. H, CAMERON, MANAGING DIREC- 
TOR OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUN- 
cil, has announced the appointment 
of R. L. Forney, assistant to the man- 
aging director of the Council, as 
director of the Council’s industrial 
division, effective January Ist. 

Mr. Forney replaced W. Dean 
Keefer, who ended twenty-one years 
with the Council to join the Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co. as assist- 
ant to the vice president in charge of 
Safety Engineering, with offices in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Forney, in addition to his 
duties as assistant to the managing 
director, a responsibility he will re- 
tain, has directed the Council’s statis- 
tical division for twelve years. In this 
period he brought the division to na- 
tionally recognized leadership on ac- 
cident facts and figures in every field 
of safety. He directed and edited 
the annual publication of “Accident 
acts”, a statistical yearbook, which 
is used and quoted generally as an 
authoritative reference volume on ac- 
cident totals, causes and costs. 

Prior to joining the National Safe- 
ty Council in 1926, Mr. Forney was 
with the Compensation and Statisti- 
cal Division of the Illinois State De- 
partment of Labor. He is a graduate 
of Washburn College, Topeka, Kan- 


visions of 
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sas, and took his Master’s Degree in 
economics at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

William Johnson, for three years 
a statistician for the Council, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Forney as head of the 
Statistical division. 
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Holds ’’Cab Doors’’ 
are “’ Truck Doors’’ 


IN A CASE WHICH IS OF IMPOR- 
TANCE TO INLAND MARINE INSUR- 
ance companies, Mr. Justice Kahn, 
sitting at trial term, Part IV of the 
City Court, New York County, in 
dismissing the complaint in the case 
of Edward Cohen vs. Hanover Fire 
Ins. Co., held in effect that the doors 


of the cab of an auto truck, as well 
as the doors of the van or body of 
the truck, are “doors of the truck’’. 
There was no dispute as to the facts 
in the case, the issue being one of 
law. 

In the case at issue a truck for the 
transportation of merchandise be- 
tween manufacturers and contractors _ 
was owned and operated by the plain- 
tiff. While his driver and helper 
were in a building collecting goods, 
leaving the truck entirely unattended, 
thieves stole the truck and its contents 
valued at over $4,000. 

The policy of the insurance carrier 
contained a warranty which read as 
follows: “Warranted by the assured 
that the doors of the truck will be 

(Continued on page 22) 











Kempt Foundation Fellowships 


HOWN above are the eight mu- 

nicipal policemen who are study- 
ing modern methods of traffic con- 
trol at the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Illinois, 
on fellowships of $1,200 each sup- 
plied by the Kemper Foundation for 
Traffic Police Training, which is 
sponsored by the Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty and American Motor- 
ists Insurance Companies, Chicago. 
Twelve state enforcement officers and 
one municipal policeman are attend- 
ing the course without stipend. 


The Kemper Foundation, headed 
by Mr. James S. Kemper, was es- 
tablished in 1936. Of the 44 traffic 
officers who have been graduated 
from the Institute, 24 have held 
Kemper fellowships. The eight men 
in this year’s class were selected from 
162 applicants. 

The course lasts an academic year 
and treats with all phases of rural 
and urban traffic control. It is the 
only course of its kind offered in the 
country. 


Left to right in the picture are: (Front row) Capt. Arthur E. Miller, Metropoli- 
tan Police Department, Washington, D. C.; Lieut. Guy York, Cincinnati, O.; A. R. 
Forster, director of training at the Institute; Patrolman John E. Curley, San Francisco, 
Calif.; and Corp. Earl C. Booth, Indianapolis, Ind. 

(Back row) Sergt. George H. Reif, Tulsa, Okla.; Patrolman James B. Quilligan, 
Canton, O.; Patrolman Arthur B. Wilson, Wilmington, Del.; and Patrolman J. Spencer 


Howerton, Richmond, Va. 
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Commissioners Mid-Winter Meeting 


a fine record of business done, 
the midwinter meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners was held at Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel near Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, on December 6, 7, 8 and 9. 


The attractive location of the ho- 
tel on the Gulf in the deep South, 
brought out a full contingent of front 
office representatives of the insurance 
world and the attendance of Commis- 
sioners totaled 44, including several 
from the Dominion of Canada. 


M* RKED by good speakers and 


Under the expert guidance of Pres- 
ident Neslen, the meetings clicked 
along with unusual celerity, begin- 
ning promptly and proceeding with 
order inspired by good executive 
management. 

Moreover, the formal speeches were 
of exceptional interest and, of quite 
as much importance, they were de- 
livered with an enthusiasm and _ for- 
ensic effect not often heard in the 
ordinary convention. The welcom- 
ing address of Governor White was 
an eloquent bit of geniality inter- 
spersed with solid facts, and the re- 
sponse of Vice President Blackall 
of Connecticut, was in like effective 
vein; so effective indeed, that the 
Executive Committee later voted to 
hold the next convention at Hartford 
the last week in June, 1940, 

The program of entertainment ar- 
ranged by Commissioner John Sharp 
Williams ITI, as host to the Conven- 
tion, was a model of true southern 
hospitality as were his associates who 
managed the local details of making 
the visitors comfortable. 


As usual, not the least part of the 
convention was the informal confer- 
ences held about the corridors where 
differences were ironed out, old ac- 
quaintances were renewed and plans 
for future activities were made. 
What exchanges of sharp debate oc- 
curred, were confined to several com- 
mittee hearings and to a flurry of 
discussion of the proposed question- 
naire of the T. N. E. C., said to have 
been given a full airing during an 
executive session. In this latter con- 
nection the report released to the 
public was that the convention rec- 
ommends the 
filled out so far as factual matters 
are concerned if the information 
called for is readily available in De- 
partment records. 


Sparks began to fly also during the 
meeting of the Casualty and Surety 
Committee which, however, started 
out smoothly by the reading of a 


questionnaire to be- 


scholarly paper on “Flexibility in 
American Insurance” by E. W. Saw- 
yer, Attorney for the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. (Excerpts from this address 
will be found in a subsequent issue. ) 


What followed produced a crack- 
ling exchange of comments on a pro- 
posal of Commissioner Waters of 
Texas concerning recommendations 
that automobile rate-making be 
turned over to a body similar in 
make-up to the National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation. Not much 
argument developed until Commis- 
sioned Yetka of Minnesota took up 
the cudgels for the idea. In a charac- 
teristic militant speech he recited va- 
rious incidents in which he said he 
had had difficulties with the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, going so far as to inquire 
if certain figures submitted were to 
be relied upon. Mr. William | eslie 
replied for the Bureau with concili- 
atory explanations and a_ spirited 
defense of the good purposes of his 
organization, and a mutual represen- 
tative added his comment to demon- 
strate the capacity of the mutual bu- 
reau working in the same field. Com- 
missioner Gough of New Jersey fin- 
ally resolved the argument into some- 
thing like accord by moving that Mr. 
Waters’ suggestions be given further 
study and that public hearings be 
held if considered necessary. A sub- 
committee to give the subject atten- 
tion was appointed, consisting of 
Waters of Texas, Harrison of Ar- 
kansas, Pink of New York, Harring- 
ton of Massachusetts, and Rouillard 
of New Hampshire. The whole affair 
will doubtless serve to call the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners to the de- 
sirability of checking into the possi- 
bility that figures presented to them 
should be given a thorough going 
over before being acted upon. In 
this particular instance, the impres- 
sion was left that everybody con- 
cerned had acted with good con- 
science, but certainly Mr. Yetka asked 
a number of pertinent and pointed 
questions regarding the stake of the 
public when rates are being promul- 
gated. 


HE experiment of holding ses- 

sions of the executive and other 
committees on the day before the 
Convention actually began, proved 
to be a highlight of the Commission- 
ers’ meeting. A feeling that impor- 
tant matters might turn up at any 
minute disposed many to come early 
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in order to be on hand for possible 
unusual developments. 


The preliminary session of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee presided over by 
Commissioner Williams of Missis- 
sippi developed little more than re- 
ceiving invitations for the location of 
the convention next June and the 
consideration of routine matters. The 
Committee on life insurance mortal- 
ity tables under the chairmanship of 
Gough of New Jersey heard repre- 
sentatives of various national organi- 
zations, working in the life insurance 
field, give their ideas as to the value 
of proposals previously suggested for 
the revision of the table. Generally 
speaking, much praise was accorded 
a special report which advocated not 
only a new table but a model bill to 
be introduced into legislatures. All of 
the speakers for the companies, how- 
ever, dwelt on the necessity of adapt- 
ing the model measure to the needs 
of various states as may be required 
because of different laws already on 
the books. The Committee was given 
authority to continue its study with 
specific instructions to try to work 
out a satisfactory bill to be presented 
for discussion at the next meeting. 
The Committee on Appraisals under 
the chairmanship of Commissioner 
Karle made considerable progress 
looking toward a definite improve- 
ment over the present procedure of 
valuing property to go into depart- 
ment records. 

Permission was given to Commis- 
sioner Harrington of Massachusetts 
to hold a meeting of his committee on 
countersignatures which was finally 
set at the last moment on [riday aft- 
ernoon. The model bill read by the 
Chairman did not entirely suit many, 
if any, of those present, and particu- 
larly the sections requiring counter- 
signing agents to be employed on 
a commission basis raised vigorous 
questions. The matter was left for sub- 
sequent study with another report to 
be called for at the summer meeting. 

Editorial Note: See text or mention 
of formal addresses on page 3 and other 
pages. 
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Convention Committee Reports 


OMMITTEE reports came fin- 
ally to the floor of the conven- 

tion on Saturday morning, most of 
them reporting progress with no defi- 
nite action. Following is brief men- 
tion of these activities with quotation 
of texts of resolutions, or comments 
in cases where questions were raised. 
Reporting for the Executive Com- 
mittee, Chairman Williams of Mis- 
sissippi referred to a suggestion which 
had been made that the Chairman of 
each zone now being used as a unit 
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C. CLARENCE NESLEN 
President of N. A, I. C. 


for examination purposes call a meet- 
ing of the Commissioners in his ter- 
ritory twice a year, between the two 
National meetings, and consider sug- 
gestions or recommendations which 
would be discussed and a report made 
to the Executive Committee whose 
Chairman would in turn bulletin all 
of the Commissioners, it being hoped 
that in this manner much helpful ma- 
terial could be brought to light. 

No formal report was made by the 
Unauthorized Insurance Committee, 
but Erickson of North Dakota said 
that a memorandum of recommenda- 
tions was being prepared and would 
be included in the Convention pro- 
ceedings. 

The Automobile Finance Commit- 
tee, through its Chairman, Blackall 
of Connecticut, stated that there was 
still considerable divergence of opin- 
ion between insurance companies and 


finance organizations as to what 
should be done about a number of 
puzzling problems, including the 


growth of specialty companies and 
the organization of insurance com- 
panies by finance companies. This 
latter development, he said, was re- 
latively new and the whole subject 
was in such a state that further study 
by the Committee was necessary. 

It was announced by President 
Neslen that Bowles of Virginia had 
been appointed to the Special Com- 
mittee on the new life mortality table. 
This seemed especially apropos since 
Commissioner Bowles several years 
ago initially recommended the forma- 
tion of such a body. 
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The Examinations Committee pre- 
sented a summary of work done. Also 
a subcommittee was appointed con- 
sisting of Fischer of Iowa, Bowles of 
Virginia and Gough of New Jersey 
to suggest some uniform plan to clear 
up confusions evident in the present 
method of allocating premiums par- 
ticularly on bankers’ and_ brokers’ 
blanket bonds. 

Resolutions were passed praising 
Commissioner Williams for his ex- 
ceptionally efficient activities as host 
and the Commissioner, when called 
on for a response, neatly summed up 
the true hospitality of the South. 

After considering several locations 
for the next meeting the choice fell 
to Hartford, Connecticut, and the 
date as set at “some time during the 
last week in June, 1940”. 

There were resolutions on the 
death of J. Balch Moor, former Com- 
missioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, and on the praise-worthy record 
of Commissioner Knott of Florida 
who, it was announced, would soon 
retire. 

A report of the Life Committee 
was read by Commissioner Read of 
Oklahoma. This dealt mostly with 
general matters, but no definite ac- 
tion was taken. 

McCormack of Tennessee reported 
for the Accident and Health Com- 
mittee giving a digest of a discussion 
about war clauses but no action was 
taken on the floor. Pink of New 
York, Chairman of the Committee to 
consider the revision of the standard 
fire insurance policy, advocated a re- 
hearing on the subject since a great 
deal of objection had been raised to 
the report made at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting, some of those who ap- 
proved the report at that time having 
since changed their minds. 
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EFERENCE has previously 

been made to the meeting of 
the Countersignature Committee 
which produced vigorous discussion 
of certain portions of the proposed 
model bill as read by Commissioner 
Harrington, Chairman of the group. 
The text of this measure follows: 


“An act relating to insurance, to 
provide for the placing of insurance 
through, and the countersignature of 


contracts of insurance and suretyship of 
foreign and alien insurers by licensed 
resident commissioned agents; to pro- 
vide for the payment of commissions on 
such insurance to local resident com- 
missioned agents; to provide for the 
licensing of non-resident brokers, and 
to provide penalties for the violation of 
any of the provisions hereunder. 

‘Be it enacted, etc. The insurance law 
of this state is hereby amended by in- 
corporating therein the following four 
new sections: 





“Section 1. Insurance through -resi- 
dent agents: When required. 


“1, Except as provided in subsection 
2, no licensed foreign or alien insurer li- 
censed to do business in this state shall 
issue, deliver or otherwise effectuate any 
contract of insurance or suretyship cov- 
ering either persons resident in this state 
or property situated in this state, or cov- 
ering any risk incident to the perform- 
ance or non-performance of any contract 
or obligation to be performed in this 
state, or covering any risk incident to 
any obligation or duty which is gov- 
erned by the laws of this state though 
actually to be performed elsewhere, un- 
less such contract is issued or effectu- 
ated through, or countersigned by, a res- 
ident licensed insurance agent of this 
state doing business on a strictly com- 
mission basis. Within the meaning of 
this section, a licensed individual insur- 
ance agent shall be deemed to be resi- 
dent in this state if he has his domicile 
or his principal place of business in this 
state, and a licensed corporation insur- 
ance agent shall be deemed to be a 
resident of this state if it maintains a 
lawfully established place of business in 
this state. Such resident licensed insur- 
ance agent shall keep a record of each 
insurance transaction in his office which 
shall contain the usual and customary 
information concerning the risk under- 
taken, including the full premium paid, 
or to be paid therefore, to the end that 
the state may receive the tax required 
by law to be paid on premiums col- 
lected on insurance contract in this state. 


“2. The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to contracts of insurance of 
the following kinds: 

“(a) Any contract of life insurance, 
or annuity contract, or any supplemental 
contract of insurance against accidental 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Vice President of N. A. I. C. 
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The American Agency System 


An Address 
By SIDNEY O. SMITH 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


Before mid-winter meeting of National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, Edgewater Park, Mississippi. 


HE National Association of 

Insurance Commissioners today 

has given formal recognition to 
the forty-three-year-old National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. The 
organized producers of this country 
construe this recognition from you as 
an honor that has been earned and 
as evidence of the spirit of comity 
and understanding between your body 
and theirs. For forty-three years our 
Association has sought to serve as 
a stabilizing influence by opposing 
bad practices and supporting right 
principles in the transaction of the 
business of insurance. Jealously it 
has guarded this objective and, 
though mistakes in judgment and 
policy have often been made and 
defections in conduct often occur, 
this Association is prepared to stand 
before the bar of public opinion — 
just as it comes to you today — with 
clean hands and a record that is an 
open book. 


The Chairman of your Executive 
Committee assigned to me without 
recourse a broad subject, “The Amer- 
ican Agency System”. I, therefore, 
feel privileged to take liberties both 
with him and the ‘“System”’. 

As single detached sentences re- 
peated by others can easily misrep- 
resent a speaker's intent, certain pre- 
liminary remarks are offered to serve 
as a foundation and to indicate clearly 
that a modest but constructive spirit 
controls all the statements that follow. 


I am coming to you with no pride 
of opinion; nor as an advocate of 
any inflexible plan of selling insur- 
ance; nor as a defender of the status 
quo. A prescription as a cure-all for 
our insurance ills has not yet been 
found and no gratuitous advice on 
that search is to be offered. To voice 
the viewpoint of the average local 
agent is my objective — based upon 
his experiences, his thinking and his 
aspirations. I am emboldened to be- 
lieve I can report faithfully these 
things. 
cal American community for nearly 
twenty-five years, it has been my 
opportunity to attend agents’ state 
conventions in nearly half of the 
forty-eight states — often two or 
three times — and for many years to 
be present twice a year at their na- 
tional conventions. The responsibil- 


As a local agent in a typi- 


ity is mine to report for the agents 
without passion or prejudice and 
with due regard for the rights of 
those who constitute the minority in 
our ranks. 

Let it be said in the beginning that 
agency leaders are acquainted with 
and sympathetic toward an awakened 
public interest in the processes of 
government; with the new demands 
upon private enterprise to manifest 
a broader social altitude; and with 
the new impatience toward the self- 
ishness and abuses of the old order. 
We believe that all men and _ insti- 
tutions that do not sense and respond 
to these changes are blind and in- 
vite their own elimination. 

Let it also be said that a new day 
has arrived in company agency rela- 
tionship. The conference table has 
been substituted for the sword. Like- 
wise, the agents in most of the States 
have learned the wisdom of coopera- 
tion with their State Insurance De- 
partments. I doubt not that you gen- 
tlemen will testify that you are now 
receiving a substantial measure of 
loyal support from many companies 
and agents. A friendly spirit pre- 
vails in most of the States, inevitably 
to reflect an improved performance 
and a public benefit. It is in this 
hopeful atmosphere, therefore, and 
not in a captious spirit that a mes- 
sage is brought to you concerning 
“The American Agency System’. 


OR a long time company man- 

agement, public officials and in- 
surance editors have talked and writ- 
ten much about “The American 
Agency System’, but up until now— 
like Mark Twain’s weather — few 
outside of its ranks have done little 
about it. Debates between stock and 
non-stock groups have raged about 
origin of the agency system, but 
there has been little show of parent- 
hood by either. 

It is more accurate to describe this 
peculiar American institution as a 
group of independent insurance dis- 
tributors who have survived the 
changing years because of their per- 
sonal, creative and beneficial sales- 
manship. Like Topsy, it just grew 
— with little direction or proper 
guardianship from without. Thereby 
hangs a tale and a striking lesson. 
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Always the public estimate of insur- 
ance has been formed not by bal- 
ance sheets or hot and cold regula- 
tion but from the impression created 
upon the public mind by its visible 
personal representatives — a pic- 
ture that leaves much to be desired. 
It is a matter of record that for many 
years agency leaders, conscious that 
the agency system was discredited by 
a low public opinion of the insurance 
business, struggled alone to set up 
creditable qualification standards. Ad- 
mitting that many of their proposals, 
though honestly motivated, were un- 
sound and unworkable, it is also a 
matter of record that these struggles 
met consistent company opposition. 
Such proposals being always con- 
strued as a violation of the company 
right to appoint its representatives 
without let or hindrance, company 
management could not see the ulti- 
mate good from such an invasion of 
its right of private contract. 


The public, in those days, was 
either indifferent or viewed the af- 
fair with amused tolerance — as a 
family fight in which its interests 
could not possibly be affected. In 
isolated instances the agents received 
support from their state insurance 
departments but more often a bill ap- 
proved by the legislature received 
executive veto. Unqualified and part 
time and political agency appoint- 
ments remained a fixed policy, a con- 
stant irritant, producing a continu- 
ous and unfortunate public spectacle 
of the institution of insurance ; an in- 
stitution that years ago should have 
united in all its branches upon a 
program of self-improvement and 
public relations. In retrospect, it, 
today, seems incredible that a busi- 
ness so vast and so useful could 
have remained so stupid, so aloof 
and so silent toward those for whom 
its protecting arm was intended. 


Sut the world moves on. The 
changed conditions of progress have 
required from insurance a more in- 
tricate and refined coverage and un- 
der the new order the incompetent 
agent not only cannot justify him- 
self but becomes a company liability. 
With an improved personnel, agents’ 
associations are winning the respect 
and confidence from the companies 
and Insurance Commissioners are 
exhibiting a fine comprehension of 
the full-time producer’s problems 
and aspirations. Today we view with 
courage a program of planned in- 
surance training for both agents and 
company employees. 


We seek and expect to gain the 
support of your Association and the 
companies in drafting model license 
laws, consistent with the functions 
and services the public has the right 
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to demand of competent insurance 
salesmen. In turn, the Insurance 
Commissioners of this country may 
depend upon the support and sus- 
taining influence of the better agents 
in complying with lawful regulations, 
in promoting better conduct of the 
business and, most important, in 
maintaining for the institution of 
private insurance those rights which 
under the Federal Constitution are 
reserved to the several States to 
defend. 
e* @ @® 


O much for internal conditions. 

What of the externals? We are 
facing our follies of the past. For 
generations private capital has sup- 
plied sound indemnity under a na- 
tion-wide and economical plan of 
distribution, known as capital stock 
company insurance and the Ameri- 
can Agency System. Despite this 
fact, both companies and agents have 
permitted a tragic policy of smug- 
ness and mystery to envelop this 
operation. Substantial achievements 
are practically untold. Detractors 
have been unanswered and the rare 
instances of financial failure have 
been made spot news and magnified 
by an unfriendly press. By its own 
ineptitude we observe a major and 
indispensable business confronted by 
a critical and challenging public. 
Sensing this and capitalizing upon it 
as an advantageous opening, certain 
misinformed inquisitors of the Fed- 
eral Government have adopted tac- 
tics calculated to smear an honor- 
able institution with a stick of tar, 
unwarrantedly shaking the confi- 
dence of policyholders and the in- 
vesting public. You gentlemen have 
received a questionnaire that by im- 
plication and indirection suggests 
both the error and failure of state 
regulation. Any discussion of this 
subject may be deemed an imperti- 
nence, but I am merely reporting to 
you the attitude of the American 
Agency System toward it. The lais- 
sez-faire days are dead and buried. 
We recognize freely that insurance 
is more than ever impressed with a 
real public necessity and that while 
state regulation concedes its imper- 
fections, a concentration of political 
and economic power in a nation de- 
voted to democratic processes has yet 
to prove its superiority or perma- 
nence. We believe with Woodrow 
Wilson that “the only way to pre- 
vent men from abusing power is to 
keep them from getting power”. We 
agents feel we have a citizen interest 
in state sovereignity, home rule and 
local self-government and we shall 
resist with others the rising threats 
of Federal invasion to uphold. 


Our National Association deplores 
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the lack of uniformity in the insur- 
ance laws of the states. We condemn 


any system of trade barriers and 
artificial advantages attempted by 
law. We believe such conditions are 


removable and curable, but we can- 
not envision one impersonal, insensi- 
tive center of power and regulation 
as best adopted for the varying 
conditions in forty-eight sovereign 
States. 

Government by the States is an 
intimate government, habituated and 
responsive to the needs and desires 
of a free peopie. Therefore, in what- 
ever voluntary response you see fit 
to make to the “questionnaire” fur- 
nished you, there is behind you a 
dignity of office with which the citi- 
zens of your respective States have 
invested you. 


May I report another Federal 
angle of insurance? At this time in 
Washington, aside from attempted 
efforts directly to engage in the in- 
surance business, certain Federal 
lending agencies, having insurance 
requirements to protect their loans, 
have invited a form of competitive 
price bidding that would make any 
Fair Trade Practice Rule turn over 
and die. 


The insurance business is requested 
by these agencies to junk the in- 
tegrity and validity of its rating 
structures and it is inferentially sug- 
gested that all state regulations re- 
lating to non-admitted carriers and 
anti-discriminatory laws be calmly 
ignored. That such enterprises cre- 
ated for high social purposes should 
attempt such measures is somewhat 
disillusioning. 

In the face of this we are made 
happy but still confused to read the 
recent release from the distinguished 
Chairman of the T. N. E. C.: — 
“There isn’t the slightest basis for 
the intimation appearirig in certain 
insurance journals that the Commit- 
tee or any member of its staff is 
promoting any scheme for govern- 
ment competition with the insurance 
industry — the sole objective of the 
Committee is to promote free pri- 
vate enterprise”. We had hoped for 
and expected such a statement from 
this able and sincere Senator. It 
should serve as a deterrent to that 
other school of thought in Washing- 
ton that any citizen discovered with 
an honest profit in his pocket must 
be an enemy of the Government. We 
are confident that Senator O’Maho- 
ney does not know of the fund set 
up in one Department for fidelity 
bond insurance or that self-insurance 
has been under serious consideration 
by one Federal lending agency or 
that another Department actually put 
into force its own insurance plan 





with government funds, extending 
protection to the property of others. 
Can such gestures “promote free pri- 
vate enterprise?” 


HE National Association of In- 

surance Agents is vitally con- 
cerned in the administration of in- 
surance supervision. With respect to 
your tenure of office, we can find 
much evidence to support the theory 
of life appointments in contrast to 
the inevitable turnover incident to 
our elective system. Certainly your 
deputies and staffs should come un- 
der civil service protection in order 
that their training and experience 
may be employed with increasing 
skill from year to year. We consider 
your functions of office comparable 
to the judiciary, both of which should 
be immune from political convulsions. 
Under such immunity, an insurance 
commissioner can assume his respon- 
sible and exacting position with com- 
plete impartiality and fearlessness 
and with constantly improved effi- 
ciency. 

We wish to point out the conclu- 
sion that the business of insurance 
best serves the general welfare when 
its operations are conducted by ca- 
pable representatives. We _ remind 
you that for those citizens who need 
it most, insurance is not bought but 
sold through personal contact. We 
need concern ourselves little with the 
large buyers of insurance who, in ef- 
fect, are their own agents and are 
themselves able students of under- 
writing. But in this nation there are 
over 4,000,000 small business enter- 
prises with 15,000,000 employees. It 
is this group for whom a service is 
performed by the American Agency 
System. It is this group whose nec- 
essary security is brought to them by 
insurance salesmen; a group which 
experience has shown would allow 
much of its protection to lapse if it 
were not for the missionary sales- 
men. It is a comforting fact that 
over 52 per cent of the property 
values of this country consist of 
dwellings and their associated values 
rather than tall city buildings and 
large industrial plants. From 1932- 
1936 over $3,000,000,000 were lost 
by extension of credit to small en- 
terprises, half of which would have 
been averted if sensible credit insur- 
ance requirements had been met. 


In this field there is a fine con- 
structive job ahead for better-trained 
local agents. They are now asking 
that you join with them in setting 
up by law a higher standard of prep- 
aration and capacity for this job. 
They are going to ask you to assist 
in protecting them from the forms 











of unfair competition that tend to 
drive out of the insurance business 
the younger, the skilled and desir- 
able manpower now needed. A better 
type of salesmanship will spread in- 
creased benefits of protection and 
create a wider and better public re- 
spect. No other medium has yet 
been found to tell successfully the 
story of sound insurance than this 
missionary salesman, known as the 
local agent. That you mightily en- 
gage yourselves with us in raising 
higher standards for the production 
branch of the business is our plea. 


In addition to this objective of im- 
proved personnel, we seek a scale 
of compensation not so low that it 
will cease to enlist fit persons and 
not so high that it will attract the 
adventurers, the failures and the un- 
fit from other fields. The present 
agents are not happy over the pres- 
ent interpretation of that historical 
term “commission”. By connotation, 
it is a cheap word applied to a simple 
and single transaction. The compen- 
sation for the agent in the premium 
dollar has only begun with the sale. 
The acceptance of this fee is a seri- 
ous covenant to perform all usual 
and necessary services for the life of 
the contract, and it is our thought 
that the present use of the term 
“commission” fails sadly to convey 
the story of the agent’s complete part 
in afi insurance transaction. We 
would ask you to reform the present 
and misleading use of the phrase 
“acquisition cost”. Consisting of 
many factors and items it has so long 
been loosely employed to mean little 
more than the agent’s compensation. 


We feel that you would do all a 
service to set up a new formula and 
place our compensation in a separate 
bracket. We do not shun, we wel- 
come, publicity on this item. If abuse 
exists, we are obligated to join you 
in removing it wherever it may be, 
excepted territory not excepted. The 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents believes that those insurance 
companies committed to the local 
agency system of distribution have no 
moral right under any voluntary code 
of fair practice, directly or indirectly, 
to compete with those who are its 
accredited producers. That such 
practices exist cannot be denied. 
They are a source of constant de- 


moralization and detriment to loyal . 


companies and loyal agents. It is a 
practice that has added to the dis- 
creditable side of company-agency 
relationships and has in part invited 
investigation from outside of the busi- 
ness. We ask your deep interest in 
this problem and would welcome 
your constructive assistance. 
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Merely asa final observation, it is 
our belief that the building up of 
huge dynasties of power within com- 
pany groups achieves no construc- 
tive good either for the public or the 
agency forces or the smaller com- 
panies. Bigness is not inherently a 
vice or a virtue but the experience 
of the human race is that concen- 
trated power lends itself to abuse. 
Irom without, there now comes to 
the business of insurance a question 
and a summons. We may cherish 
with you our devotion to state sov- 
ereignty and we may abhor, as do all 
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sound. democracies, any centralized 
power, fearful from experience of 
the wisdom of any group to exer- 
cise it justly; and we may hold our 
hands to high Heaven and protest 
against unconstitutional invasions 
but, in my opinion, if we do not cut 
off the offending members of the in- 
surance body, be they agents or 
companies, public sentiment will mete 
out the needed reforms as the people 
see fit, and no barriers against a 
strong public demand have ever for 
long been successfully maintained. 


Advisors 


Excerpts from an address delivered before mid-winter 
meeting of National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, Edgewater Park, Mississippi. 


By JOHN O. GONTRUM 


COMMISSIONER OF INSURANCE, 
STATE OF MARYLAND. 


ET it be understood at the be- 

ginning that in none of my 

remarks do I refer to those 
advisors or counselors who conduct 
their affairs with dignity and fair- 
ness. These gentlemen hold a valued 
place in the insurance world, and I 
have no desire to reflect upon them 
in any way. I shall discuss only those 
counselors whose attitude toward in- 
surance is hostile and those who, for 
the purpose of profit, have reck- 
lessly sought to break down public 
confidence in all insurance by false 
charges, abuse and innuendo. 


It is fundamental American doc- 
trine to which, as a believer in demo- 
cratic principles, I subscribe, that no 
institution, official or individual is 
above and beyond criticism. It is 
through the exercise of the right of 
freedom of speech and of the press 
and through the fullest play of the 
critical processes that we in Amer- 
ica have been enabled to maintain 
through a period of one hundred and 
sixty-four years our democratic form 
of government and have become the 
greatest nation in the world. 


We were accustomed to consider 
in the years before the last war that 
there were some institutions and some 
principles which could and should be 
accepted without question. It was 
assumed that our constitutional form 
of government and the rights which 
we enjoyed under it in these United 
States were fundamental. Since the 
economic breakdown following the 
war, however, we have found that 
nothing is regarded as sacred. The 


Constitution of the United States has 
been criticized as an instrument of 
reaction. We have been told that our 
economic system is unsound and that 
many of our social forms are in need 
of drastic revision. Even biographers 
have competed with one another in 
seeking to remove the haloes from 
our national heroes. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that, along with 
the Constitution, the Supreme Court 
and our whole system of popular gov- 
ernment, the institution of insurance 
should receive much critical attention. 


There has been a certain amount 
of criticism of insurance from sincere 
students of the subject and from in- 
surance men and state officials. These 
persons are actuated by the desire 
to be helpful and their findings and 
observations will result in real benefit 
to the insurance industry. Fact-find- 
ing, criticism and ultimate reform are 
strictly in line with the American 
tradition. 


Those interested in insurance, 
whether company officials and agents, 
policyholders or State officials, should 
welcome all constructive criticism and 
advice and seek to profit by it. No 
institution, financial, political or so- 
cial, can remain in a static condition. 


History proves that, probably more 
than any other institution of our 
country, the insurance business has 
been alert in adapting itself to chang- 
ing conditions and progressive in en- 
tering new and untried fields. 


To the implied fault-finding of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, I shall merely refer. Whether 
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or not insurance men or State offi- 
cials feel that the investigation has 
been fully justified or is wise is a 
matter of opinion. When a respon- 
sible group of officials, elected or ap- 
pointed, undertakes to study any 
phase of our national life, I am will- 
ing to submit, as an American citi- 
zen, to such investigation and will 
try in every way to cooperate with 
the investigators. The current sur- 
vey, however embarrassing it may 
prove to some persons, or, however 
much it temporarily may serve to un- 
dermine confidence in the institution 
of life insurance, will, in the end, re- 
sult in clarifying the atmosphere and 
help bring about necessary reforms. 

Some of the criticism leveled at 
the life insurance business of Amer- 
ica is justified. Insurance, like every 
other human institution, has its faults 
and there is still room for improve- 
ment. In my own State much con- 
structive work remains to be done. 
I suspect the same to be true of other 
States and that we do not as yet live 
in the best of insurance worlds. 

Conceding certain imperfections, 
insurance has proven itself to be, of 
all our financial institutions, prob- 
ably the most useful and the most 
substantial and trustworthy. The 
State considers insurance to be a 
business affected by a public inter- 
est, and it is probably the most strict- 
ly supervised business in the world. 

(Editorial Note: The speaker here 
spoke in some detail of the history of life 
insurance.) 


zz DAY, we have in many of the 
States one or more individuals, 
in some instances operating as “In- 
stitutes” or “Bureaus”, bearing rather 
impressive names, and advertising 
themselves as “Consultants”, “Insur- 
ance Counselors” or “Insurance Ad- 
visors”, ostensibly for the purpose of 
advising policyholders regarding their 
insurance and insurance needs, but, 
in reality, for the purpose of securing 
profits for the “Institute”, “Bureau” 
or individual as the case may be. 
Sometimes the first step in the 
campaign of counselors is to publish 
a book in which they point out al- 
leged evils and abuses which exist 
in the life insurance business. The 
arguments used in these publications 
are, to those experienced in insur- 
ance, unsound, yet to one not famil- 
iar with insurance they do seem, in 
a measure at least, convincing. The 
reading of such a publication fre- 
quently results in disturbing a pol- 
icyholder and raising a doubt in his 
mind as to the adequacy of the in- 
surance which he carries. Perhaps 
this is the purpose of such publica- 
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tions, because several pages are some- 
times inserted, one of which asks the 
policyholder to list his insurance, and 
to furnish certain information upon 
the basis of which the counselor will 
make a preliminary survey. On the 
printed forms, the policyholder re- 
quests the counselor to advise him 
if he can suggest a plan whereby suf- 
ficient savings can be made by an 
adjustment in his insurance to war- 
rant the “cost of a complete analysis’. 
You can judge, each for himself, what 
the answer will be. 

Copies of a number of such pub- 
lications may be found upon the 
shelves of our public libraries. 

These publications discourse upon 
alleged abuses prevalent in the life 
insurance business, the statements 
concerning most of which are based 
upon fallacious reasoning and, while 
it is scarcely necessary to enumerate 
all of these, two are worth mention- 
ing. The first will give an example 
of the character of the statements 
made, and the second, which is closely 
associated with the first, typifies the 
alleged valuable advice given the pol- 
icyholder, and is the one which should 
give us the greatest concern. 


First, such publications attempt to 
prove that Yearly Renewable Term 
Insurance is the “best” form of in- 
surance, it being pointed out that the 
premium is one-half of the premium 
required for whole life insurance at 
the same age. This, of course, is true, 
but it is not pointed out that the 
premium under yearly renewable 
term insurance increases each year 
until the premium far exceeds the 
premium which would have been pay- 
able under whole life insurance, con- 
sequently the insured finds himself 
unable to pay the premium as he ad- 
vances in age when his earned in- 
come is diminished, so that at the 
time of his death he probably has no 
insurance whatsoever. In addition, 
such a term policy has no loan or 
surrender value as an ordinary life 
policy has. 


Of course, it should be understood 
that term insurance has its uses, and 
for temporary coverage is a valuable 
form of insurance. Though the privi- 
lege of conversion to a more perma- 
nent plan of insurance is granted in 
most term policies, only a small per- 
centage of policyholders avail them- 
selves of this privilege. In the case 
of those carrying term insurance, all 
too frequently conversion is not made 
and the insured dies without insur- 
ance protection. 


The second suggestion frequently 
made by insurance counselors and 
the one with which we are most con- 


cerned, is the suggestion that after 
the “complete analysis’ has been 
made by the counselor, the insured 
discontinue one or more of the poli- 
cies which he is carrying, withdraw- 
ing the cash surrender value thereof, 
and take new insurance upon a plan 
and in a company probably suggested 
by the advisor or counselor. 


OST life insurance companies, 

it is true, will cancel the con- 

tract of an agent found guilty of re- 
placing a policy already carried in 
his own or another company, by a 
new policy and such a practice is 
usually referred to as “twisting”. 
There can always be found agents, 
however, who are willing to profit 
by business even secured in this 
manner. The State Insurance De- 
partments will cancel an agent’s li- 
cense and forbid him to write busi- 
ness, if he be found guilty of “twist- 
ing” and many of the States have 
statutes providing for such action, 
but counselors being outside the juris- 
diction of the Insurance Departments 
can suggest “twisting” with impunity. 
In some cases, persons holding in- 
dustrial life insurance policies that 
do not provide for the payment of 
cash surrender values are told on 
consulting the counselor that for a 
fee to be paid in advance, the coun- 
selor will force the insurance com- 
pany to take up the policies and pay 
cash surrender values. Of course, 
if the policies do not provide for the 
payment of a cash surrender value, 
the counselor could not force the com- 
pany by legal action or by other 
methods to take up such policies for 
cash. In cases of dire need, or for 
other good and sufficient reasons, the 
company voluntarily may take up a 
policy and pay its reserve value, but 
it would be more inclined to make 
this voluntary concession to the pol- 
icyholder direct, at his own request, 
rather than at the request of a pro- 
fessional insurance counselor who is 
charging a fee to the one in dire need. 
In some instances that have been 
brought to our attention, the coun- 
selors undertake to pass upon insur- 
ance contracts as attorneys. In ad- 
vising clients on their rights on con- 
tracts and undertaking to make set- 
tlements with insurance companies on 
insurance contracts, these counselors, 
in my judgment, are engaged in the 
practice of law in my State of Mary- 
land. I am convinced that such ac- 
tivities as I have described eventu- 
ally will be curtailed by bar associa- 
tions and the courts. Whether or not 
the statutes of other States are suffi- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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It Just Couldn't Happen --- 
But It Did! 


By PAUL JONES 
EDITOR, PUBLIC SAFETY 

Reprinted by special permission from December 
issue of Public Safety. 


OU would think that sooner or 
later the supply of odd accidents 
would run out. 

Sut not so. The freak mishaps 
that just couldn’t happen keep right 
on proving that they can. And 1939 
produced a bumper crop. 

In many cases these unusual acci- 
dents bring death, suffering and 
heartbreak. Frequently, however, 
Fate appears to be so mellowed by 
her ingenuity in thinking up new 
ways to cause trouble that she merci- 
fully spares the victims from more 
serious consequences than a bad scare 
or a few broken bones. 

Here, for instance, are a few of 
this year’s oddities that caused more 
talk than tragedy: 

Joseph Fayder, of Jersey City, 
N. J., is an enthusiastic tooth brusher. 
In the course of a super surge of 
scrubbing he swallowed hard through 
sheer exhaustion. Then he couldn’t 
find his toothbrush. At the hospital 
X-rays revealed the brush, of regu- 
lation size, reposing cozily in his 
stomach. 

Frank Miska was in a hurry to 
cross the street in Temple, Tex. As 
he stepped off the curb a car whizzed 
by and ripped off, of all things, his 
pants. There stood Mr. Miska on 
that busy downtown corner in long- 
handled underwear and considerable 
embarrassment. The driver soothed 
the Miskan pride by providing new 
pants to replace the hitch-hiking 
pair. 

In Salt Lake City Joseph Schoel- 
ling was doing a little plain and 


fancy scorching on his bicycle. He 
crashed into the rear of a parked car 
and was amazed and gratified when 
he did a neat nip-up, a perfect loop 
and landed rightside up on top of the 
automobile, still astride his bike. 


Richard Ebenschweiger of Cincin- 
nati is a logical man. So when he 
drove into a dead-end street and 
found himself confronted by a rail- 
road track, he reasoned that if a 
street leads to a track, a track must 
lead to a street. So he drove down 
the track. Two high trestles were 
exhilarating, but not too difficult, and 
it was only when a fast passenger 
train started chasing Mr. Eben- 
schweiger that he weakened and 
turned off the track. He was a little 
disappointed in his tires. Three of 
them had gone flat. 


Mr. Ebenschweiger’s feat, neat as 
it was, must have seemed elementary 
to Carrie Brown, 48 and colored, of 
Nashville, Tenn., who not only drove 
her car across a high trestle, but did 
it on a very dark night and with the 
Cumberland river underneath. She 
was modestly surprised at the atten- 
tion she received. 


Benny Poythress, of Broadnax, 


. Va., is beginning to think he prefers 


some other day to the 13th for cotton 
ginning. On a Friday the 13th in 
October this year he broke his right 
wrist cranking a tractor in a cotton 
gin. Exactly a year before he had 
broken the same wrist at the same 
place at the same time on the same 
day of the month while ginning the 
same man’s cotton. 
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Eleven-year-old Johnny Holland of 
Fredonia, Kans., has lost his faith in 
signs. He stepped on the base of a 
sign near his home and the iron 
standard swung through the air and 
struck him on the forehead, knock- 
ing him unconscious and inflicting a 
severe gash. The sign read, SAFETY 
FIRST. 


HE youthful credulity of 3-year- 

old Bobby Brown of Broadal- 
bin, N. Y., also has suffered a set- 
back. When Bobby’s mother recited 
to him, “Ding, dong bell, pussy’s in 
the well’, he assumed she was mak- 
ing a statement of fact and not in- 
dulging in mere nursery rhyme. So 
he pried off the wooden cover of the 
Brown well and leaned over to look. 
He fell in and struck several jagged 
rocks protruding from the sides of 
the well before landing in the deep 
water eight feet below. 

Rising to the surface, Bobby 
clutched at an iron pipe and yelled 
for his mother. Finally rescued, he 
was more angry than hurt. “There’s 
no pussy in that well!” he declared. 

Charles Brunker, a taxi driver in 
Kansas City, Kans., had to jam on 
his brakes to avoid hitting a young- 
ster who ran in front of his cab. 
“Your folks ought to tan you good 
for playing in the street !’’ he shouted 
at the boy. His passenger, a mild- 
mannered little lady, leaned forward. 
“You’re absolutely right, young 
man”, she exclaimed. “I’m his grand- 
mother. I’ve spanked him before and 
I’m going to do it again!” 

Mrs. Murray T Morgan of Cleve- 
land no longer believes an apple a 
day keeps the doctor away. She fin- 
ished éating an apple while driving 
and turned to throw the core out the 
window. She lost control of the car 
and it turned over in a ditch. The 
doctor came promptly. 


A woodpecker pecked a peck of 
trouble for Mr. Samuel Hutkin, of 
Berlin, N. J. The bird flew into Mr. 
Hutkin’s car as he was driving along, 
and pecked him pertly on the cheek. 
Mr. Hutkin understandably shooed 
at the bird, lost control of his car 
and it knocked down a phone pole. 
The falling pole snapped a fire hy- 
drant and the ensuing torrent flooded 
the basement of a nearby house. The 
woodpecker died in the excitement. 

Fifteen-year-old Marjorie Wam- 
beck of Worcester, Mass., was hun- 
gry and the hot dog sandwich was 
very, very tasty. She bit into it with 
gusto and emitted a shriek of pain. 
A police surgeon took two stitches to 
close the wound in her right thumb. 
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OHN CASTLE used to regard a 

cigarette as man’s best friend. But 
since a cigarette shot him recently, he 
isn’t sure. He placed a lighted fag 
on a window ledge near a .22 calibre 
bullet he had found. Heat from the 
burning stub exploded the cartridge 
and physicians dug the bullet out of 
Castle’s chest. He now smokes a 
pipe. 

Likewise, Harold Ruebush, a 
farmer of Sciota, Ill., has lost his 
faith in pigs since one of his own 
porkers shot him. Ruebush leaned 
his .22 calibre rifle against the barn. 
A pig Ruebush always had trusted 
came along, poked at the trigger with 
his snout and the next thing Rue- 
bush knew he had been shot in the 
shoulder and just outside the pig 
pen. He enjoyed roast pork for his 
next Sunday dinner. 

A dead man saved another man’s 
life in a Long Beach, N. Y., hotel 
this year. The man saved was John 
Perrillo, who slipped while working 
on the first floor of the hotel and 
plunged into an open elevator shaft. 
Instead of landing on concrete at the 
bottom of the shaft, he fell on the 
body of Charles Altman, another em- 
ploye of the hotel, who apparently 
had fallen into the same shaft. 


Probably the biggest fall in 1939 
was taken by a lady dancer named 
Myrtle, who crashed through the 
stage floor of a Cincinnati theater 
while doing a few hot swing steps for 
the audience. It took the entire stage 
crew and a few extra carpenters to 
get Myrtle up again, for she weighs 
5,500 pounds. She’s a dancing ele- 
phant. 

Marcelino Mareno, of Saginaw, 
Mich., was showing a friend how he 
had shot off one of his fingers at the 
second joint in an accident 26 years 
before. He pulled the trigger of an 
“unloaded” gun and shot off the re- 
mainder of the finger. 


Fate was kinder to William Dar- 
nell, of West Frankfort, Ili. When 
he was shot accidentally 19 years 
ago, the bullet lodged in his head. 
It didn’t bother him, so he let well 
enough alone. Last September he 
sneezed and the bullet shot out from 
his nostril. 

Firemen of Kankakee, IIl., who 
had assembled boats and grappling 
hooks on the banks of Soldier Creek, 
were bothered by a 9-year-old boy 
who was letting his intense interest 
in their work hinder them as they 
prepared to drag the creek. 

“What you doing?” he asked. 

“Don’t bother us, sonny”, a fire- 
man replied. “We’re looking for a 
little boy who was drowned.” 
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“What was his name?” persisted 
the boy. 

“Adrian Lavine”, said the fireman. 
“Now run along and let us alone.” 

“All right”, said the little boy re- 
luctantly. “But it’s pretty silly to 
keep on looking in the creek for 
Adrian Lavine. ’Cause that’s me!” 


ONY GALETO, 50, of Cleve- 

land, didn’t make the All-Amer- 
ican football team this year, but he 
made a catch that did more than save 
a game. To wit: Three-year-old 
Bobby Dunn was taking a ride in his 
buggy, pushed by his older sister, 
when an auto skidded over the curb, 
struck the buggy and hurled Bobby 
15 feet through the air. Mr. Galeto, 
walking sedately along, looked up to 
see Bobby sailing toward him. He 
reached out and grabbed the human 
football as the child whizzed by. 
It was a perfect catch and Bobby 
wasn’t hurt, intercepted or even 
scared. 

J. W. Peterman, prize-winning 
truck driver for a Houston firm, has 
decided to stay away from any truck 
that isn’t moving. The Texas Safety 
Association presented Mr. Peterman 
with an award for safe driving. Re- 
cently, while cleaning the windshield 
of his truck, to make it safer, he 
slipped, received a gash that required 
three stitches to close and broke a 
bone in his wrist. 

Equally ironic was the case of 
Miss Marjorie Volke, of Tucson, 
Ariz. A traffic ticket cost her $50 
before she ever got to court. Re- 
turning to her car from a shopping 
tour, she noticed as she drove off 
that a parking ticket had been stuck 
under the windshield wiper. She tried 
to reach out the window for it and 
lost control of her car. The car struck 
a fire hydrant, broke’ it off and re- 
leased a geyser. The bill for the 
hydrant was $50. 

Thirteen autos piled up in Fort 
Worth, Tex., one day in January 
and the only person hurt had suf- 
fered his injuries in another accident ! 








Dan Bonner was being rushed to a 
hospital for treatment of injuries re- 
ceived when he was hit by an auto 
near Fort Worth. The car carrying 
Bonner piled into two other cars 
which had come together. The three 
autos were quickly joined by two 
other cars, and before police could 
get things straightened out, eight 
more cars had joined the fun. Bon- 
ner continued to the hospital in a 
police car. 


An automobile accident that actu- 
ally was beneficial was the one which 
restored the sight of John Grela, 21- 
year-old former high school football 
star of Waterloo, N. Y. Grela had 
lost his eyesight three weeks before 
in a workshop accident. He was be- 
ing driven by his physician to see 
an eye specialist in a neighboring 
city when the doctor’s car collided 
with a truck. The impact snapped 
back Grela’s head and instantly his 
sight was restored. 


No one ever has been able to fig- 
ure out why Norman Malay’s truck 
should suddenly turn a somersault as 
he was driving along at a moderate 
rate of speed on a perfectly level 
stretch of road near Fairfax Court- 
house, Va. But it did. 


CREEN Beauty Patricia Ellis was 

doing a little spring house clean- 
ing in her Hollywood home. She 
dumped an armload of rubbish into 
the fireplace and touched a match to 
it. She was rewarded by a sneak pre- 
view of a Fourth of July celebration, 
with firecrackers popping merrily all 
over the place. In the rubbish had 
been a package of firecrackers left 
over from the previous Fourth. She 
was burned slightly. 


Ordinarily John Benas, of Omaha, 
Neb., doesn’t patronize beauty shop- 
pes. But when he looked up one 
day as he walked along the street 
and saw a skidding auto coming to- 
ward him, he opened the nearest door 
and dashed in. It was a beauty par- 
lor. Before Mr. Benas had a chance 
to explain that his visit was for rea- 
sons of self-protection, rather than 
beautification, the vagrant auto came 
in, too, and hit him a good whack. 
The only satisfaction Mr. Benas had 
was that the car got a very unbe- 
coming fender wave. 

Ten-year-old Bobby Robb of Pitts- 
burgh dropped his swimming suit as 
he was walking down a railroad track 
to his favorite swimming hole. He 
stooped to pick up the suit and a 
double-header freight train hit him 
from behind. He lay unconscious on 
the track as the two locomotives and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
TALKS ON BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


XTENDED round-table discus- 

sions of six major topics of in- 
terest to insurance buyers—war risk 
coverage, automobile fleet insurance, 
all-risk liability policies, the establish- 
ment of insurable values for adjust- 
ment purposes, use and occupancy 
values, and insurance management 
for small companies — served as the 
backbone of the one-day conference 
on insurance problems held in New 
York on December 8 by the insur- 
ance section of the American Man- 
age ment Association. 

The conference was under the 
direction of Professor Ralph H. 
Blanchard, of the School of Busi- 
ness of Columbia University, who 
is the American Management Asso- 
ciation vice-president in charge of 
the insurance division. He spoke 
briefly at the luncheon held in con- 
nection with the meetings. 

Probably the most interesting to 
insurance men of the six meetings 
held was that at which all-risk lia- 
bility policies were discussed. It is 
known that both the stock and mu- 
tual insurance associations are at 
work at the present time upon stand- 
ard forms of all-risk liability policies, 
which would be considerably broader 
than the liability forms now available, 
and the insurance buyers who partici- 
pated in the session on this topic 
evinced a lively interest in such a 
form’s practical applications. The 
meeting was presided over by George 
Rogers, of the Robert Gair Company, 
New York, and had as its technical 
adviser W. W. Chalmers, of the legal 
staff of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Boston. Chalmers pointed 
out that at the present time there is 
some objection on the part of a num- 
ber of insurance companies to in- 
cluding automobile coverage under an 
all-risk liability policy, but predicted 
that eventually this objection will de- 
crease. 

Rogers declared that, at least in 
the beginning, all-risk coverage will 
cost more than the total of the pres- 
ent lines, since it will include all 
present coverage plus unknown haz- 
ards, but that experience may bring 
the rate lower in the future because 


of the elimination of such factors as ° 


adverse selection. He asserted that 
some term more accurate than “all- 
risk” should be devised to describe 
such coverage, however, for some 
hazards are not insurable. 

Much of the discussion centered 
about hypothetical borderline cases, 
with the object of determining 


whether all-risk coverage would take 
care of hazards not otherwise cov- 
ered. One point brought up was the 
extent to which all-risk policies would 
cover contractual liability, in addition 
to the ordinary legal liability. In 
reply to questions as to whether it 
would be possible to change insur- 
ance carriers after an all-risk policy 
was in force, without sacrificing con- 
tinuity of coverage, it was pointed out 
that there would be no lapse if the 
new coverage had the same unlim- 
ited features as the old. Methods of 
substituting a comprehensive policy 
for existing coverage, without entail- 
ing short-rate penalties for cancella- 
tion of policies with various expira- 
tion dates, were discussed by Chal- 
mers. He said that the all-risk con- 
tract would be so drafted that it 
would serve as excess coverage on 
existing policies until their expira- 
tion, and that the rates in each case 
would be adjusted accordingly. 

Most timely of the round-table dis- 
cussions was that on war risk cover- 
ages, over which J. H. Thomas, in- 
surance manager of the General 
Foods Corporation, New York, pre- 
sided, and at which R. W. Cauchois 
of New York served as technical ad- 
viser. The latter urged that there be 
a definite understanding reached be- 
tween company and insured on all 
war-risk insurance contracts, for ar- 
rangements made may have to be 
completely at variance with previous 
trade practices due to special cir- 
cumstances. 

It was asked whether the British 
government’s war risk pool requires 
a warranty that cargoes covered are 
not destined ultimately for Great 
Britain’s enemies. Since such a thing 
would be very difficult to prove in 
the case of goods being shipped to 
neutral countries, it was stated that 
those who have studied the British 
insurance plan have usually found it 
better to buy in the American insur- 
ance market, even though the rate is 
approximately 6 per cent as against 
a British rate of about 1%4 per cent. 

It is estimated that losses have ex- 
ceeded premiums in the American 
pool thus far, and it was pointed out 
further that the experience of the 
last war showed that news of mer- 
chant ships sunk by raiders is often 
a long time becoming known, and 
that therefore the pool’s losses may 
be even larger than is realized. There 
is no restriction in the United States 
neutrality laws on shippers using 
American insurance on shipments 
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abroad, it was asserted, despite a 
widespread belief to the contrary. In- 
surance is not mentioned in the: law, 
nor have there been any rulings to 
date on the subject from the State 
Department. 

ee @ @ 


(>* the subject of war-risk cover- 
ages on land some discussion 
was had as to why sabotage is not 
mentioned in insurance contracts. It 
was stated that, for one thing, insur- 
ance against sabotage is not author- 
ized under the insurance laws of New 
York, and that for another the term 
sabotage is too vague for insurance 
use. Sabotage is considered to in- 
clude wasting of materials, deliberate 
inefficiency, mislaying tools, wasting 
time, and many other acts which fall 
short of actual physical damage. 

The session on the insurance man+ 
agement problems of small companies 
was presided over by W. F. Lund, 
insurance manager of the United 
States Rubber Company, New York, 
and had as its technical adviser Her- 
bert L. Jamison of New York. Much 
discussion centered about the identity 
of the official who should be charged 
with the handling of insurance in 
an organization which is not large 
enough to have an executive devoting 
his full time to insurance problems. 
The consensus was that the treasurer 
or his assistant is the logical indi- 
vidual for these duties, which gives 
the insurance department the advan- 
tage of knowing what financial trans- 
actions the company is planning. 

One interesting suggestion made 
was that insurance brokers be em- 
ployed upon a fee basis. Another was 
that the broker should be employed 
upon a salary basis, commissions 
earned being credited against that 
salary; with the company paying the 
difference if the commissions did not 
equal the salary figure. 

A. Van Court Miller of the New 
York Herald-Tribune was chairman 
of the use and occupancy section’s 
meeting. One recommendation that 
came out of its deliberations was that 
the present use and occupancy forms 
on boilers and power machinery 
should be brought up to date, and 
that until the casualty companies 
writing such business do so, large 
industrial plants will continue to have 
difficulty in obtaining the proper type 
of indemnity. 

The session on automobile fleet in- 
surance, at which W. J. Constable of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company served as technical adviser, 
proved to be largely an experience 
meeting, with many of the important 
insurance buyers present detailing 
their own practices 
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Texas Mutuals Meet 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL 
Fire and Storm Insurance Com- 
panies, held at the Raleigh Hotel, 
Waco, Texas, on December 11th was 
one of the most successful in the his- 
tory of the organization. 

George E. Kacir, vice president of 
the Association, presided in place of 
president E. W. Hander who was 
unable to attend the meeting because 
of a serious illness. 

A report of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
= was presented by Henry 

George, secretary of the Texas Hard- 
ware Mutual Fire Ins. Co. “Fire 
Hazards and Protection” was the 
subject of an address by H. R. Bray- 
ton, director, State Firemen’s Train- 
ing School, Texas A. & M. College, 
and “Mutual Insurance Throughout 
the Country” and “The Social Secur- 
ity Act” were discussed by C. W. 
Glover of the American Mutual Al- 
liance. In addition there was an ad- 
dress by Harry P. Cooper, secretary, 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, and an address of welcome, 


by J. B. Greer, president, Service 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Texas. 
eee 
Opinion On Financial 
Responsibility 


THE FOLLOWING OPINION BY WAL- 
TER R. JOHNSON, ATTORNEY GENERAL 
of Nebraska, has been submitted to 
the Motor Vehicle Division, regard- 
ing the proof of financial responsibil- 
ity on the part of automobile owners 
in that state after suspension of 
license. 

Dear Sir:—We have your inquiry of 
November 1, with reference to the above, 
in which you advise that * * * was con- 
victed upon a plea of guilty in a court 
of competent jurisdiction of the charge 
of driving while intoxicated and that 
his license was suspended by order of 
the court for a period of one year. 

You further inquire: 

“1. Is our Department exceeding its 
authority with reference to Section 60- 
602 by requiring * * * to surrender his 
number plates, since his operator’s li- 
cense and certificates of registration are 
required to be placed under suspension ?”’ 

We have made an investigation of the 
statutes in this regard and find that 
Section 19, Chapter 108, of the 1931 
Session Laws, which appears as Section 
60-619, C. S. Supp. 1937, provides as 
follows: 

“Any person whose operator’s license 
or certificate or certificates of registra- 
tion shall have been suspended, as herein 
provided, shall immediately return to the 
Department his operator’s license and 
certificate or certificates of registration 
and the number plates issued thereun- 
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der. If any person fail to return to the 
Department such operator’s license, the 
certificate or certificates of registration 
and the number plates issued thereun- 
der, as provided herein the Department 
shall forthwith direct any enforcement 
officer to secure possession thereof and 
to return the same to the office of the 
Department. Any person failing so to 
return such operator’s license, certificate, 
or certificates, and/or number plates 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not less than twenty-five dollars nor 
more than one hundred dollars.” 


It will be observed that in the above 
quoted section it is said that any per- 
son whose license has been suspended 
“as herein provided” and Section 60- 
602, C. S. Supp. 1937, as a part of S. F. 
34, which appears as Chapter 108 of 
the 1931 Session Laws. It would, there- 
fore, seem very clear that your Depart- 
ment may demand a return of his num- 
ber plates, together with his operator’s 
license and registration certificate. 

You further inquire: 

“2, Under the language of Section 60- 
602 should this party be permitted to 
furnish proof of financial responsibility 
immediately after having been notified 
of the suspension so that his car could 
remain registered in his name and thus 
permit him to hire a chauffeur for the 
same, or should he only be allowed to 
furnish the required proof after the 
completion of the period of suspension?” 


We have made a careful investigation 
of the statutes with reference to this 
question and we find that the defendant 
was convicted under Section 39-1106, 
which section provides that upon con- 
viction such as the defendant suffered 
the Court may suspend the defendant’s 
license to drive a motor vehicle for a 
period of not to exceed one year from 
and after the date of his final discharge 
from the county jail or the date of pay- 
ment or satisfaction of said fine, which- 
ever be the later. 


There is another section of the statute 
with reference to the suspension of 
operator’s licenses, which is Section 60- 
602, C. S. Supp. 1937, and which is a 
separate and independent section from 
Section 39-1106. This section also pro- 
vides that the license of a person con- 
victed under Section 39-1106 shall be 
suspended by the Court and shall so re- 
main until he shall have given proof of 
financial responsibility, etc. 


In the construction of statutes, it is 
the duty of the officers to construe them 
together, giving effect to each if it is at 
all possible. It cannot be the rule that 
one section of the statute provides a 
penalty that shall be inflicted by the 
Court upen a finding of guilty and an- 
other make the penalty inflicted ineffec- 
tive, which would be the case if upon 
his license being suspended by the Court 
the defendant could make proof of finan- 
cial responsibility, retain registration 
in his own name and continue on, there- 
by nullifying the penalty provisions of 
the section under which he was con- 
victed. 


The only reasonable construction then 
and the only intent conveyed by these 
two sections of the statute is that a 
person convicted and whose license has 
been suspended by the Court can make 
proof of financial responsibility and have 
his license reinstated only at the con- 





clusion of the term of the suspension. 
This is corroborated as to the Legisla- 
tive intent by the wording of Section 
39-1106, for it is there noted that the 
period of suspension runs not from the 
date of his conviction but from the 
“date of his final discharge from the 
county jail or the date of payment or 
satisfaction of said fine, whichever be 
the later.” 


We are, therefore, of the opinion that 
the answer to the second inquiry is that 
this party should be allowed to furnish 
proof of financial responsibility after he 
has completed his period of suspension 
as fixed by the Court. 


Arkansas Mutuals in 
Annual Meet 


DR. KENNETH H. HUNTER OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C., REPRESENTING 
the Farm Security Administration, 
was the principal speaker at the an- 
nual meeting of the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies held in Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
on December 7th. The subject of Dr. 
Hunter’s address was “Classification 
of Risks”. 

In an address at the opening ses- 
sion, association president A. G. 
Hartley told the audience that farm- 
ers benefiting from Farm Security 
Administration in the future may se- 
lect their own insurance companies. 

Other speakers to address the meet- 
ing included Ben Weir of Gentry, C. 
W. Glover, American Mutual Alli- 
ance, Chicago, Ill., and Harry P. 
Cooper, secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Holds ’ ‘Cab iia 
re “’ Truck Doors”’ 


(Continued from page 12) 


securely locked when the truck is 
unattended.” The van or body of 
the truck which contained the mer- 
chandise, was locked at the time, but 
the cab doors were not even equip- 
ped with locks. 

Council for the plaintiff contended 
that the word “truck” had reference 
to the body of the vehicle, which had 
been added to and fastened on the 
chassis after the latter was pur- 
chased, but that it did not relate to 
the cab, which was part of the chas- 
sis when purchased, and that as long 
as the doors of the body were locked 
that constituted compliance with the 
policy requirements. Counsel for the 
defendant argued, however, that the 
“truck” meant the entire vehicle, in- 
cluding chassis, cab and body and 


that it was not limited to any particu- 
lar part of the vehicle. 
contention was upheld. 


The latter 











Insurance Advisors 
(Continued from page 18) 


ciently broad I am not prepared to 
say, but it is a matter for the Insur- 
ance Commissioners to consider. 

(Editorial Note: Commissioner Gon- 
trum, at this point, cited a flagrant case 
of injustice done by a so-called coun- 
selor and quoted a number of passages 
from radio speeches and other adver- 
tising pieces of propaganda designed to 
undermine confidence in life insurance 
as now conducted.) 

It is apparent that the picture cre- 
ated by these insurance counselors is 
an utterly false picture of insurance. 
These criticisms which I have read 
to you are not constructive, they are 
not fair, they do not pretend to that 
objective attitude which is funda- 
mental in all helpful criticism. The 
profit motive to any discerning per- 
son is apparent. It is said that some 
of the counselors make many thou- 
sands of dollars a year, despite their 
protestations of pure altruism. 


The life insurance industry must 
thoroughly police its own activities 
and more carefully supervise and 
educate its agents and solicitors. 


HE life insurance companies 
have done much to be worthy 
of the confidence of their clients. 

(a) By establishing agency schools. 
These schools not only raise the stand- 
ard of life insurance agents, but train 
them in preparing insurance -programs 
for policyholders, thereby enabling the 
company’s agents to perform, under 
proper supervision, the functions of a 
true insurance advisor or counselor. 

(b) By issuing policies adaptable, and 
suitable, to every possible need of a 
policyholder. 

(c) By provisions in the policies, or 
by willingness on the part of the com- 
pany, to make any reasonable change 
in policies already in force, by changing 
the plan of the insurance, the amount, 
the method of payment of proceeds and 
in various other ways. 

(d) By honest, capable administra- 
tion of insurance funds in the great 
majority of cases. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters by the establishment of 
a College of Life Underwriters, which 
equips an agent to provide the proper 
coverage for each insurance need and 
to render every possible service to 
policyholders, has made a fine con- 
tribution. 


(Editorial Note: Concerning the part- 


time agent question the Commissioner 
said that the general agents and man- 
agers were willing to accept the prin- 
ciple that part-time men were bad in 
practice, but no general agent could af- 
ford to discontinue the practice until 
every other large company abandoned 
it also. 


It appears to me that sometimes in- 
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surance men and others are rather 
quick to oppose what is referred to 
as government competition and such 
plans as Savings Bank Insurance. I 
do not wish to be understood as pass- 
ing any opinion as to the value of 
such agencies, but experience has 
shown that the life insurance busi- 
ness has nothing to fear from fair 
competition. Any plan that is bene- 
ficial to the public must work out to 
the advantage of the institution of 
insurance which is so woven into the 
warp and woof of our society. 

One criticism that I have heard 
from friendly sources is of the 
lengthy, complicated and_ technical 
wording of some insurance policies. 
Policies should be simple. More ef- 
fort should be made to secure uni- 
formity in forms and in the laws of 
the various states. 


INALLY, let us consider the 

responsibilities of the third class 
of advisors, the State insurance of- 
ficials, ourselves. We are advisors, 
protectors, guardians and almost dic- 
tators in the insurance field. “Re- 
member”, repeats one counselor, 
“what I have often told you, the de- 
partment is a glorified accounting 
agency, nothing more.” Despite the 
poor opinion of our powers held by 
some of the counseling fraternity, our 
authority is great. 

Although the legal, actuarial and 
administrative staffs of all reputable 
insurance companies (and this em- 
braces substantially all companies that 
have qualified under State insurance 
laws) are always available to their 
policyholders for consultation regard- 
ing their insurance problems, and 
may be relied upon to give sound, 
constructive and impartial advice re- 
garding such problems, nevertheless 
the agency or place best qualified to 
give advice and counsel to policy- 
holders is their own State Insurance 
Department. State Insurance Depart- 
ments are maintained by the taxpay- 
ers, are manned by trained and ex- 
perienced personnel, and are always 
available for consultation, without 
charge. 


Almost all Insurance Departments 
have competent actuaries who may 
be consulted regarding the kind of 
coverage that would best serve an 
individual’s needs or carry out his 
wishes, either in the matter of pur- 
chasing new insurance or in effecting 
changes in policies already in force. 
Occasionally, policyholders may ben- 
efit by changing their existing poli- 
cies. Changes, however, should be 
made only after consideration of all 
material facts concerning the poli- 
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cyholders’ financial condition, the 
family and business relations, the rea- 
sons for wishing to make the change, 
and the results or purposes sought 
to be accomplished. These facts 
should be submitted to a competent 
and disinterested advisor, preferably 
to a responsible representative of the 
policyholder’s insurance company or 
to his Insurance Department. 


The advisory functions of Insur- 
ance Departments might be extended 
and called more frequently to the 
attention of the public. In Maryland, 
we estimate that the State Insurance 
Department advises or assists over 
five thousand policyholders a year. 
We hope to increase this number. 

(Editorial Note: In suggesting further 
remedies the Commissioner spoke of 
various methods of control.) 


T may be necessary to secure the 

passage of stricter laws to re- 
strain the practices of a certain type 
of counselor. 


It may be advisable to place the 
counselors under the jurisdiction of 
the Insurance Commissioner and to 
compel them to meet certain educa- 
tional requirements and comply with 
certain standards of conduct. There 
is considerable objection to this pro- 
posal, and I am, at present, not in 
favor of it. However, if the bar as- 
sociations of my State cannot meet 
the situation which now exists, I 
shall request the next Legislature to 
pass a bill placing counselors under 
the jurisdiction of our department. 

It also occurs to me that where of- 
ficers of insurance companies have 
been guilty of bad faith, we should 
have the power to insist upon their 
removal. 

Agents and solicitors should be 
compelled to meet certain educa- 
tional requirements also before be- 
ing licensed. This has been done in 
a number of States. Men seeking to 
organize insurance companies should 
be made to give evidence of their 
fitness and ability to enter the in- 
surance field. I have found that, in 
some instances, would-be insurance 
company officers of small companies 
have not the first idea of either the 
business or their responsibilities. 


The counselor situation must be 
met by greater activity on the part 
of State Insurance officials who are 
protectors of the public interest. The 
rules against “twisting” must be more 
rigidly enforced. 

I consider that it is also in the 
public interest to defend the com- 
panies from unfair attacks and un- 
just criticism. 


In conclusion, permit me to say 
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that I do not regard the -counselor 
problem as a major menace. It is 
only one of many ills that beset our 
country’s business. Some may say, 
“Why be concerned about such coun- 
selors? They will wear themselves 
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out eventually”. True. But in the 
meantime, injustice will have been 
done to many poor persons and the 
confidence of the public in life insur- 
ance possibly shaken for years to 
come. 


Real Estate Appraisals 


Excerpts from an address delivered before mid-winter 
meeting of National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, Edgewater Park, Mississippi. 


By J. M. McCORMACK 


COMMISSIONER OF INSURANCE, 
STATE OF TENNESSEE. 


IFE insurance companies who 
make or purchase real estate 
mortgage loans use one of 
three methods of securing appraisals : 
(1) Appraisals made by salaried rep- 
resentatives of the insurance companies. 


(2) Appraisals made by the regularly 
appointed loan correspondents of the in- 
surance companies. 


(3) Appraisals made by independent 
real estate appraisers selected by the 
insurance companies. 

Each of the three methods listed 
above has certain advantages and 
disadvantages. The system of using 
a salaried representative affords the 
opportunity to the lending company 
of having appraisals made by an in- 
dividual who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the mortgage loan program 
of his particular company. On the 
other hand, however, this system also 
affords the opportunity for the sala- 
ried representative to “pad” apprais- 
als and justify this procedure because 
of the fact that he feels a particular 
loan is a good one regardless of the 
fact that the property will not ap- 
praise on a sound basis for an amount 
sufficient to justify the loan for which 
an application has been made. 


The system of having appraisals 
made by regular loan correspondents 
eliminates the necessity of paying ap- 
praisal fees and thereby places the 
loan correspondent in a strong com- 
petitive position since he is not re- 
quired to charge such fees to the bor- 
rowers. Obviously, however, this 
plan places a loan correspondent in 
the position of making an appraisal 
in connection with a loan in which 
he has a financial interest. 


The plan of securing appraisals 
from independent real estate apprais- 
ers has been found to be the most 
conservative procedure and one which 
is followed by the majority of life 
insurance companies. Under this sys- 
tem the selection of appraisers is of 
the utmost importance and a great 
amount of care should be used in con- 
nection with the investigation and ap- 


pointment of independent appraisers. 
The following general rules should 
be followed in connection with the ap- 
pointment of independent appraisers: 
(1) Real estate men who make loans 
for other insurance companies should 
not be appointed. 


(2) Real estate appraisers who have 
the reputation of being particularly 
“bullish” should be avoided. 


(3) Appraisers should have no finan- 
cial interest directly or indirectly in 
real estate developments in the com- 
munity in which appraisals are to be 
made. 

In a few instances an appraiser 
can be located who is competent to 
appraise all types of properties. It is 
more often necessary, however, to 
select an appraiser for each particular 
type of property ; in other words, one 
appraiser may be fully competent to 
appraise commercial properties but 
may know nothing whatever regard- 
ing farm values. 


In order to prevent delays, it is 
advisable to have at least one alter- 
nate appraiser approved in each com- 
munity in order that this alternate 
appraiser may be able to serve in the 
event the No. 1 appraiser is not 
available for any reason. Another 
reason for the appointment of more 
than one appraiser in each commu- 
nity in which loans are made, is the 
fact that the majority of insurance 
companies follow the sound practice 
of requiring appraisals made by two 
independent appraisers in connection 
with loans of $25,000 or more. 

Most companies have found it 
highly advisable to keep their ap- 
proved appraisers entirely independ- 
ent of the loan correspondents. The 
fact, however, that appraisal fees are 
paid either by the borrowers or the 
loan correspondents, and that in 
either case the appraiser must look 
to the correspondent for his fee, 
makes this independent operation ex- 
ceedingly difficult to develop. Many 
somewhat corrupt practices have de- 
veloped in connection with the rela- 
tionship of loan correspondents and 





independent appraisers, and extreme 
caution should be used by the lending 
companies to prevent such practices. 


Life insurance companies who pur- 
sue a very conservative mortgage 
loan policy make a very careful sur- 
vey of each city before that city is 
approved as a real estate loan field. 
After a particular city is approved, 
the appraisals received in connection 
with loans can then be checked 
against this survey to determine if 
the appraised valuations are in line 
with the general values developed in 
connection with the survey. 

In connection with appraisals of 
city residential properties, the follow- 
ing general information regarding the 
city should be developed and checked 
by the appraiser and submitted to the 
insurance company : 

(1) General business conditions. 

(2) Past experience of lending com- 
panies. 

(3) Economic stability of city. 

(4) Construction costs as compared 
with other cities and as compared with 
past record. 

(5) Whether construction costs are 
influenced by building boom that may 
be in progress. 

(6) Whether construction costs are 
influenced by unusual labor conditions. 

(7) Whether land values are influ- 
enced by abundance of, or scarcity of, 
desirable building sites, and whether 
such conditions are likely to prove to 
be of a temporary nature. 

(8) Percentage of owner-occupied 
homes in city. 

(9) Percentage of vacant residential 
properties. 

(10) Residential rental scale in city, 
and whether this scale is influenced by 
unusual conditions. 

(11) Basis upon which tax assess- 
ments are levied and complete informa- 
tion regarding tax rates. 


The following information regard- 
ing a particular residential property 
offered as security for a loan should 
be developed by the appraiser and 
submitted to the insurance company 
on a form furnished by the company : 

(1) Character of district. 

(2) Type of building as compared to 
other houses in neighborhood. 

(3) Distance and direction from cen- 
ter of city. 

(4) Distance and direction from near- 
est cross street. 

(5) Distance from bus line, street car 
line. and store. 

(6) Number of blocks to elementary 
school, junior high school, and senior 
high school. 

(7) Type of street construction. 

(8) Whether sidewalks and curbing 
are satisfactory. 

(9) Whether all utility facilities are 
available. 

(10) Proportion of buildings on street 
to vacant lots. 

(11) Whether there is any evidence 
of unusual deterioration, faulty construc- 
tion, or obsolescence in the property. 

(12) Predominant nationality of dis- 
trict. 

(13) Social desirability of district. 











(14) Zoning laws or restrictions in 
force in the community. 

(15) Percentage of owner - occupied 
homes in the community. 

(16) Whether there is any unfavor- 
able racial or industrial encroachment. 

(17) Whether there is any transition 
to business, apartments, or industry. 

(18) Whether property is located 
above or below street grading. 

(19) Type and construction of drive- 
way. 

(20) Complete and accurate descrip- 
tion of building. This description should 
be accompanied by a plat of the prop- 
erty and a diagram of the floor plan of 
the house. It is of paramount impor- 
tance to be assured that the floor plan 
is of a type that would be suitable to 
the average family who might purchase 
a house of this type. 

(21) Complete information regarding 
special features and equipment in the 
residence, general quality of material, 
workmanship and architecture. 

(22) Financial statement of borrower. 

(23) Valuation of land. This valua- 
tion should be made upon a front foot 
basis after due consideration has been 
given to the depth and regularity of the 
lot, the landscaping, the topography of 
the lot, and the type of soil. Recent 
sales in the neighborhood should be 
checked closely before arriving at this 
valuation. - 

(24) Valuation of main _ residence. 
This valuation should be made after a 
careful survey of the building to deter- 
mine the number of cubic feet and 
square feet. After this survey has been 
made, a competent appraiser can then 
determine the present-day replacement 
value of the building. After this step 
has been taken, due allowance should 
be made for obsolescence, depreciation, 
depletion, and any unusual features that 
may exist. 

(25) Valuation of garage and servant 
quarters. This valuation should be 
made upon the basis of present-day re- 
placement value with the proper deduc- 
tion for depreciation and obsolescence. 
Care should be used to see that the 
valuation placed on a garage and a 
servant’s house is not in excess of the 
worth of these properties to the aver- 
age buyer of a home of this type. 


N the past, even if the appraisal 

of a residential property was very 
carefully made along the lines which 
have been outlined, no attempt was 
made to check the appraisal with an 
economic valuation of the property. 
Insurance companies engaged in the 
mortgage loan field have found, how- 
ever, that it is possible for a residen- 
tial property to be appraised on a 
sound structural basis for $10,000, 
when the property, for various rea- 
sons, cannot be rented for more than 


$35 or $40 per month. It is perfectly - 


obvious, therefore, that if a loan of 
60 per cent of the appraisal valua- 
tion, or $6,000, is made on the prop- 
erty in question, and a foreclosure 
becomes necessary, the investment 
will have proved to be a poor one. 
It is safe to assume that residential 
properties bearing a gross rental re- 
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turn of less than 10 per cent of book 
value will produce an unsatisfactory 
net return for the company. For the 
same reason, such properties usually 
cannot be liquidated without loss to 
the company. It must be admitted, 
therefore, that an appraisal of a resi- 
dential property is not complete with- 
out a report from the appraiser based 
upon well-founded facts regarding 
the rental value of the property. 

In connection with appraisals of 
city business property, the same gen- 
eral information should be furnished 
that is furnished on residential prop- 
erties. 


The following specific information 
should be furnished in connection 
with appraisals of city commercial 
properties : 

(1) Comprehensive plat showing ten- 
ancy of properties located in block with 
subject property and in blocks on either 
side of subject property and on both 
sides of street. Plat should show terms 
and conditions of leases on properties 
in this area. 

(2) Complete history of trends and 
developments in neighborhood of sub- 
ject property. 

(3) Complete information regarding 
percentage of occupancy of subject prop- 
erty and similar properties in city. 

(4) Complete floor-by-floor descrip- 
tion of building. This description should 
be accompanied by a diagram of the 
floor plan. 

(5) Detailed list of tenants showing 
length of occupancy and terms and con- 
ditions of leases. 

(6) Complete information regarding 
special facilities and conveniences of- 
fered by subject property as compared 
with other similar properties in neigh- 
borhood. Whether a building is air- 
conditioned, and if not, whether other 
buildings of similar type are air-con- 
ditioned and likely to attract tenants 
from the subject property, are ex- 
tremely important considerations. 

(7) Income and disbursement state- 
ments and financial statements for a 
period of at least five years. 

(8) Financial statements of the bor- 
rowers. 


In the case of a business loan, the 
valuation of the land should be care- 
fully made upon a front foot basis 
after giving consideration to the 
depth, regularity, and accessability of 
the property. A careful study of sales 
and leases in the vicinity of the sub- 
ject property should be made and a 
comparison made with respect to the 
leases and comparative features of 
the subject property. 

A fairly accurate “rule of the 
thumb” to follow in checking valua- 
tions of downtown land is that the 
valuation of the 100 per cent down- 
town location in a city should not be 
greater on a front foot basis than the 
products of 4 cents per capita times 
the population of the city. Using 
this rule, the front foot valuation of 
land located on ihe 100 per cent retail 
corner of a city of 150,000 popula- 
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tion should not be in excess of $6,000. 
Any “rule of the thumb” should be 
used, of course, only as a check and 
should not be a determining factor. 


In arriving at the valuation of a 
commercial building, a survey to de- 
termine the number of cubic feet and 
square feet in the building is neces- 
sary in order to arrive at a present- 
day replacement value. When the re- 
placement value is determined, it is 
necessary to make allowance for de- 
preciation, depletion and deteriora- 
tion. The degree of depreciation and 
depletion should be determined by 
the age and condition of the build- 
ing, the manner in which the build- 
ing has been maintained, and the suit- 
ability of the building for present 
needs and anticipated future needs. 

An economic appraisal of a busi- 
ness property based upon annual net 
income derived from the property 
during the past five years or more, 
and the annual net income that can 
be reasonably expected in the future 
is of the utmost importance. A 
“brick and mortar appraisal” will 
often greatly exceed the economic ap- 
praisal and a conservative loan will 
be based upon the lesser of the two 
appraisals, 

Insurance companies in the past 
have suffered a very great amount of 
grief by making farm loans without 
intelligent appraisals. As a matter 
of fact, appraisals made in connec- 
tion with farm loans have been, as 
a class, probably the poorest of all 
types of appraisals. Appraisals which 
have come to be known as “wind- 
shield apraisals” were very often 
made; that is, an appraiser would 
drive by a farm in his automobile 
and determine that the farm should 
be worth so many dollars per acre 
because land in that particular local- 
ity was supposed to be worth about 
that price, and the subject farm was 
thought to be considered an average 
farm for the section. 


We now know that each particular 
farm requires a comprehensive sur- 
vey and examination. We also know 
that full consideration cannot be 
given to the replacement value of 
improvements in determining the 
amount of the loan to be made. Most 
companies now consider farm loans 
aggregating more than 50 per cent 
of the appraised valuation of the land 
and 20 per cent of the appraised val- 
uation of the improvements to be out 
of a conservative class. 


eee 
Dye ge teat drawn plat of 
the farm should accompany 
each appraisal report. This plat 


should clearly show each particular 
part of the farm and indicate the use 
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to which each particular tract can be 
put to the best advantage. The plat 
should also show the means of en- 
trance to the farm and the exact loca- 
tion with respect to roads. 

The net income derived from the 
farm over a period of years should 
be carefully developed and studied to 
determine if such income is sufficient 
to service the loan for which appli- 
cation is being made. Many com- 
panies now consider the per acre 
rental value of a farm to be the best 
test of actual valuation. The net 
rental income that can be anticipated 
from a farm should at least equal 
principal and interest requirements 
on the proposed loan. 

The following particular informa- 
tion should be furnished in connec- 
tion with an appraisal of farm loans: 

1. Exact location of property. 

(a) Distance to nearest trading center 
and population of that center. 

(b) Distance to railroad. 


(c) Whether property is easily 
reached by highways. 

2. Available facilities. 

(a) Location of nearest mail route, 


milk route, bus line, cotton gins, grain 
elevators, schools, churches, and banks. 

(b) Whether gas, electricity, and tel- 
ephone service are available. 

3. Description of community. 

(a) Predominant nationality. 

(b) Whether area is thickly or sparse- 
ly settled. 

(c) Whether landowners or 
are in the majority. 

(d) Predominant type of farming. 

(e) Major crops in order of impor- 
tance. 

(f) Apparent 
diversification. 

4. Description of 
property. 

(a) Whether repairs or 
buildings are needed. 

(b) Description of fences. 

(c) Description of water supply. 

5. Analysis of land. 

(a) Description of soils. 

(b) Usage of various tracts. 

(c) Topography. 

(d) Natural resources. 

Many mistakes have been made by 
life insurance companies in making 
loans to owners of leasehold estates. 
Such loans present an extremely un- 
usual problem, because of the fact 
that the borrower has an interest. in 
the security property for only a cer- 
tain stipulated period of time, at the 
expiration of which time the title re- 
verts to the fee owner. Extreme care 
must be used in connection with 
leasehold loans to protect the lending 
company against the possible loss to 
the borrower of the security prop- 
erty. This paper, however, deals with 
appraisals and appraisals of lease- 
hold estates involve a very compli- 
cated problem. No attempt will be 
made, therefore, to discuss adequate 
protective measures that must be 
used in connection with leasehold 
loans, but an attempt will be made 


tenants 


trend toward gyrcater 
improvements on 


additional 
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to discuss a basis upon which an ap- 
praisal of a leasehold estate can be 
made. 

In the case of a loan made to the 
owner of a leasehold estate, the only 
security is the value of the improve- 
ments for the remaining period of 
the leasehold agreement, unless the 
rental value of the land has increased 
since the date of the leasehold agree- 
mat. * ** 

If the rental value of the land has 
increased since the date of the lease- 
hold agreement, credit can be given 
in an appraisal to the leasehold own- 
er’s equity in the land under condi- 
tions prevailing at the time the ap- 
praisal is made. 

Valuation can be checked by an 
economic appraisal based upon earn- 
ings. 

For example, if property is pro- 
ducing an annual net income in ex- 
cess of $60,000, and an annual de- 
preciation of 2 per cent of valua- 
tion of $700,000 for the building is 
made, the building will be completely 
charged off before the expiration of 
the lease. After deducting a depre- 
ciation of 2 per cent of $700,000, the 
annual net income after depreciation 
will be approximately $46,000. If 
this annual net income, after depre- 
ciation is capitalized at 5 per cent, 
we arrive at a valuation of more than 
$900,000, or enough to justify a loan 
of $450,000. 

The necessity for economic ap- 
praisals cannot be too strongly 
stressed. Proposed real estate loans 
should be considered by insurance 
companies upon the basis of prob- 
able ownership by foreclosure of the 
property being offered as security. 


Odd Accidents 


(Continued from page 20) 
125 freight cars thundered over him. 
A fractured thigh and a’ few cuts and 
bruises were his only injuries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guerdon Worth, 
of Gurnes, Ill., were, like all doting 
parents, extremely careful of what 
their baby daughter, Joanne, ate. So 
when Joanne indicated gastronomic 
distress, they were perplexed. At the 
hospital doctors went to work with 
bronchoscopes and retrieved from 
Joanne’s small stomach four safety 
pins, two pearl buttons, two celluloid 
hair clips, a metal clip and a cellu- 
loid stick pin. They are keeping her 
away from jewelry counters. 

Whitey Long of Elk City, Okla., 
has reason to fear he’s becoming ab- 
sent-minded. First, he forgot to 
bring along a piece of punk when he 
started his Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. So he lighted a firecracker with 
his cigarette. Then he tossed away 








the cigarette and stuck the fire- 
cracker in his mouth. It didn’t sat- 
isfy. It blew out one of his teeth. 

H. R. Morris, a farmer of Kings- 
tree, S. C., always knew that one of 
his cows was a super tailswisher. 
Sut he didn’t dream her enthusiasm 
would prove fatal. It did, however, 
for Bossie swished her tail around a 
tree so vigorously it tied itself into a 
knot. Thus chained to the tree, 
3ossie died of starvation. Other 
cows please notice! 

The latest in automatic fire 
sprinkler systems comes from Mem- 
phis, Tenn. A bird carried a match 
to its nest in a church steeple. It 
accidentally scratched the match on 
the steeple, setting fire to the nest. 
The flames melted icicles on the 
steeple and the dripping water put 
out the fire! 

Yes, you would think that the crop 
of odd accidents would be exhausted. 
But somehow they keep right on 
happening. 





Editorial 


(Continued from page 6) 


not yet sensed by many agents them- 
selves, for they have been too busy 
trying to gather some competitor’s 
business to see other coverages and 
other fields that could be developed 
by intelligent selling effort. Noxious 
propaganda smirches all insurance, 
since, as Mr. Smith rightly says: 

“Always the public estimate of insur- 
ance has been formed not by balance 
sheets or hot or cold regulations, but 
from the impression created upon the 
public mind by visible personal repre- 
sentatives — a picture that leaves much 
to be desired.” 

Thus a stock agent spouting sul- 
phurously about the mutuals awak- 
ens a suspicion in the prospect’s mind 
concerning all insurance. Seen from 
a little distance it is a silly perform- 
ance. No wonder the public is con- 
fused about insurance and often re- 
sentful of the time taken by agents 
in talking up their own ego by the 
devious practice of talking down the 
other fellow. 

Mr. Smith closed his address on 
a note which should find an echo in 
the hearts of all right-minded com- 
pany officials and agents of all types: 

“Tf we do not join continually and un- 
remittingly in honest self-appraisal and 
ever maintain the initiative in sound 
and orderly regulation, public sentiment 
will mete out the needed reforms as the 
people see fit, and no barriers against a 
strong public demand have ever for 


long been successfully maintained.” 

Welcome Mr. Smith into the rela- 
tively small but rapidly growing cir- 
cle of those who are beginning to 
see more clearly the public’s part in 
the insurance picture. 











Committee Reports 
(Continued from page 14) 


death or permanent and total disability 
made in connection therewith. 

“(b) Any contract of insurance cover- 
ing the rolling stock of any railroad or 
covering any vessel, aircraft, or motor 
carrier used in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or covering any liability or other 
risks incident to the ownership, main- 
tenance or operation thereof. 


“(c) Any contract of. insurance cov- 
ering any property in transit through 
this state in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or any liability or risk incident 
thereto. 

“(d) Any contract of reinsurance be- 
tween any insurance companies or other 
insurers. 

“Section 2. 
resident agent. 

“The resident agent countersigning 
any such contract covering, wholly or 
in part, any risk or risks to which Sec- 
tion 1 applies shall receive from the 
insurer as compensation that portion 
specified below of the first premium 
paid to the insurer for covering the risk 
or risks to which said Section 1 applies 
and shall refund to the insurer the same 
portion of any return of such premium 
allowed by the insurer; 


Comunission payable to 


“(a) Where the business is procured 
or controlled by the non-resident agent 
or broker licensed as such in this state, 
as provided in Section 3 thereof and is 
countersigned by a resident agent, the 
compensation of the resident agent for 
countersignature and any other service 
required of the countersigning agent 
shall be the subject of contract between 
the non-resident agent or broker and 
the resident countersigning agent. 


“(b) A brokerage commission payable 
by the insurance carrier on such pre- 
mium, if the contract is procured out- 
side of this state by the insurance car- 
rier directly, without intervention of a 
licensed commissioned agent or broker. 


“Section 3. Non-resident broker’s li- 
cense. 
“Any non-resident, duly licensed in 


his home state as an insurance agent or 
broker and compensated solely by com- 
mission on premiums, and who does not 
maintain an insurance office in this 
state, may apply on forms furnished by, 
and may be licensed by, the commis- 
sioner of insurance, as a non-resident 
broker upon payment in advance of an 
annual license fee of $10. The applicant 
shall not be required to pass an exami- 
nation in order to qualify for such a 
license, if the commissioner is satisfied 
as to his competency. Each non-resi- 
dent broker’s license shall expire one 
year following its issuance, subject to 
prior termination upon the holder ceas- 
ing to be a licensed agent or broker 
in his home state; and any such license 
may be revoked by the commissioner in 
the manner by law in the case of a 
resident agent, 
be applied to non-residents. Application 
for renewal of any such license shall be 
made to the commissioner at least 60 
days prior to the expiration of the cur- 
rent license. 

“Section 4. 


Penalty for violation of 


Section 1. 
“Whenever the commissioner shall 
receive notice or information of any 


insofar as such law may © 
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violation of any of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 1, he shall immediately investigate, 
or cause to be investigated, such viola- 
tion, and shall, upon at least 30 days’ 
notice to the alleged violator, conduct 
a hearing thereon. If he shall, on such 
hearing, determine that any foreign or 
alien insurer or any licensed resident 
agent or non-resident broker is guilty 
of any such violation, he shall immedi- 
ately assess a fine of not less than $25 
nor more than $100, for each offense. 
The determination of any such violation 
by the commissioner shall be subject to 
review by the courts of this state. The 
amount of any fine imposed shall be 
collected by the commissioner and paid 
into the general fund of the state. 

“Section 5. The four sections newly 
incorporated in the insurance law by this 
act shall supersede any provisions of 
the insurance law, or any other law, of 
this state, previously enacted and relat- 
ing in whole or in part to the same sub- 
ject matter or in conflict’ with the pro- 
visions of this act, and any such previ- 
ously enacted provisions are hereby 
repealed. 

“Section 6. Lf any clause, sentence, 
paragraph or part of this act shall for 
any reason be adjudged by any court of 
competent jurisdiction to be invalid, any 
such judgment shall not affect, impair or 
invalidate the remainder of this act, but 
shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph or part of 
this act directly involved in the contro- 
versy in which this judgment has been 
rendered.” 


LSO previously mentioned was 

the proposal of Commissioner 
Waters of Texas to revise the auto- 
mobile rating machinery. Readers 
will be interested in Mr. Waters’ own 
summary of the two resolutions which 
he placed before the Committee. 


“The purpose of both resolutions is 
to request the companies that write au- 
tomobile insurance to create a non-parti- 
san statistical bureau to gather automo- 
bile insurance experience similar to the 
work now performed by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance in 
collecting workmen’s compensation in- 
surance experience. 


“Resolution No. 1 simply enlarges the 
scope of activities of the National Coun- 
cil to include the gathering of statistics 
for automobile insurance in the same 
manner as workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. Resolution No. 1 also requests 
the National Council to so amend Sec- 
tion 2 of Article 16 of its constitution 
to provide a manner for voting off ties 
on questions before the council by pro- 
viding for a committee appointed by the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners known as the ‘National 
Council Committee’, which would act in 
a supervisory capacity for the National 
Council instead of its present represen- 
tative, who is supposed to be selected 
by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and who is paid 
a salary by the National Council. 

“Resolution No. 2 recommends that 
the convention appoint a special com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of 
establishing, under the sponsorship of 
the convention, a national non-partisan 
rating organization for all lines of auto- 
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mobile insurance similar to the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance. 
Under Resolution No. 2 statistical data 
could be collected by the National Bu- 
reau by widening its scope of activities 
and taking into its membership all lines 
of insurance companies, or by the Na- 
tional Council under its present working 
arrangement, or could be done by any 
additional statistical bureau that the 
companies might care to organize. 

“The purpose of Resolution No. 1 is 
to alleviate past criticism, as well as 
perhaps future criticism, on the part of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, due to having a repre- 
sentative on the National Council who 
is paid a salary by the National Council 
and is supposed to represent the com- 
missioners in all matters coming before 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance.” 


It should be noted that the Com- 
inittee gave little attention to resolu- 
tion number one but showed consid- 
erable interest in resolution number 
two which will probably be the sub- 
ject of discussion when the special 
subcommittee, as previously reported, 
meets. 





Life Presidents Meeting 


AT THE TIME OF OUR GOING TO 
PRESS THE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE IN- 
surance Presidents had just con- 


cluded one of their most successful 
meetings in New York City. A report 
of the meeting, held December 12-14, 
and a digest of the important speeches 
presented will be published in our 
January issue. 

ee @ 


James Y. Noyes Dies 


JAMES Y. NOYES, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NORFOLK-DEDHAM MUTUAL FIRE IN- 
surance Company, in the insurance 
business for fifty-eight years, died on 
December 14, at his home in Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts, aged 75. Death 
followed a heart attack. 

Born in Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Noyes had resided in Ded- 
ham for over 60 years. He began his 
insurance career with the Norfolk 
and Dedham Insurance Company in 
1882, became secretary of both com- 
panies in 1898, and was made presi- 
dent in 1906. He continued as presi- 
dent of the Norfolk-Dedham Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company which was 
created in 1937 through consolida- 
tion of the two mutuals. 

Mr. Noyes was president of the 
Rotary Club, Director of the Dedham 
Public Library, a member of the Bos- 
ton City Club, and active in Masonry, 
the Christian Endeavor and Boy 
Scout work. 

He is survived by a sister and a 
niece. 
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Industry, too, pays toll to waste 
when meager profits are the 


result of carelessness. 


Conservation of manpower is as 
vital to business as the proper 
use of materials and equipment. 
To help its Workmen’s Compen- 
sation policyholders reduce their 
losses from industrial accidents 
and disease, Michigan Mutual 


provides them the services of 
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its Safety Engineering Division. 


This service will assist your own 
business in conserving experi- 
enced manpower, reducing pro- 
duction holdups and effecting 
substantial savings in insurance 


costs. 


Investigate fully the advantages 


Michigan Mutual protection can 





afford your own organization in 
reducing waste and conserving 


earnings. 





Workmen’s Compensation 
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Alexander Hamilton’s Home in New York, completed in 1804 


FRUITFUL SERVICE 


Although Alexander Hamilton was a financial genius, he did 
not accumulate a large private fortune because he spent the 
majority of his time in the Service of his Country. 


Likewise the Federated Hardware Mutuals have not been 
organized to amass large private fortunes, but, far more im- 
portant, to render sound, economical Service to policyholders 
throughout the Nation. 


The growth and progress of the Federated Hardware Mutuals 
is silent but convincing testimony that dependable Service 1s 
highly desirable and greatly appreciated. In addition to an 
enviable national reputation for prompt Service the Federated 
Hardware Mutuals are saving policyholders up to 40% on Fire 
and Allied Coverages. 





FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


Associate Company 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
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